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THE GULTUEE OF THE 
INTELLECT. 


Es ist inuner gut ctwas zu \Vissen — Goethe. 





THE CUnrURE OP THE mTELLEOTT 

— t — 

1 In modem tunes mstraction is communicated 
chiefly by means of Books Books are no doubt 
very useful helps to knoTFledge, and m some 
measure also, to the practice of useful arts and 
accomphsbments, but they are not, in any case, 
the primary and natural souices of culture, and, 
in my opmion, their virtue is not a little apt to 
be ovenated, even m those branches of acquire- 
ment where they seem most mdispensable They 
are not creative powers m any sense , they are 
merely helps, instruments, tools , and even as 
tools they are only artificial tools, superadded 
to those with which the wise pievision of Nature 
has equipped us, like telescopes and micro- 
scopes, whose assistance in many researches re- 
veals unimagmed wonders, but the use of which 
should never tempt us to undervalue or to neglect 
the exercise of our own eyes The ongmal and 
proper sources of knowledge are not books, but 
life, experience, personal thmking, feehng, and 
acting TThen a man starts with these, books 
can fill up many gaps, correct much that is in- 
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accurate, and extend much that is inadequate , 
but, mtliout hying experience to work on, books 
are hkft ram "and sunshme fallen on unbroken 
soil 

“ The parchment roll is that the holy nver, 

I-' ^ From which one draught shell slnhe the thirst for ever ? 

The quickemng power of science only he 
t Can know, from whoso own soul it gushes free ” 

This IS expressed, no doubt, somewhat m a 
poetical fashion, hut it contains a great general 
truth As a treatise on mmeralogy can convey 
no real scientific knowledge to a man who has 
never seen a mineral, so neither can works of 
literature and poetry instruct the mere scholar 
who IS Ignorant of life, nor discourses on music 
him who has no expenence of sweet sounds, nor 
gospel sermons him who has no devotion m his 
soul or punty m his life All knowledge which 
comes from books comes indirectly, by reflection, 
and by echo , true knowledge grows from a 
hying root m the thmking soul , and whatever 
it may appropnate from without, it takes by 
livmg assimilation into a hvmg organism, not 
by mere borrowing 

n I therefore earnestly advise all young men 
to commence then studies, as much as possible, 
by direct Observaiion of Facts, and not by the 
mere mculcation of statements &om books A 
nsefiil book was wntten with the title , — Sow 
to Ohsei ve These three words might serve as a 
motto to guide us in the most important part 
of our early 'education — ^a part, unfortunately, 
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only too much neglected All the natural sciences 
are particularly valuable, not only as supplying 
the nund ■with the most nch, various, and beauti- 
ful furniture, but as teachmg people that most 
useful of all arts, ho'w to use their eyes It is 
astomshing ho'w much we all go about •with our 
eyes open, and yet seemg nothing This is be- 
cause the organ of "vision, like other organs, 
requires trainmg j and by lack of training and 
the slavish dependence on books, becomes duUi 
and slow, and ultimately mcapable of exercising 
its natural function Let those studies, there- 1 
fore, both in school and college, be regaided as 
pmnary, that teach young persons to know what 
they aie seeing, and to see what they otherwise 
would fail to see Among the most useful are, 
Botany, Zoology, Mmeralogy, Geology, Che- 
mistry, Architecture, Drawing, and the Fme 
Arts How many a !&gbland excursion and con- 
tmental torn have been rendered comparatively 
useless to young persons well dnlled in their 
books, merely from the want of a little element- 
ary knowledge m these sciences of observation 

ni Obsei'V’ation is good, and accurate obser- 
vation IS better , but, on account of the vast 
vanety of objects m the universe, the observmg 
faculty would be overwhelmed and confounded, 
did we not possess some sure method of sub- 
mittmg their multitude to a certam regulative 
prmciple placing them under the control of our 
mmds This regulative prmciple is what we 
call OiiASsmOATiON, and is discoverable by 
human reason, because it clearly exists eveiy- 
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where m a world which is the manifestation of 
Divme reason This classification depends on 
the fundamental unity of tj'pe which the Divme 
reason has imposed on all thmgs Tina unity 
mamfests itself m the creation of pomts of like- 
ness m things apparently the most different, 
and it IS these points of likeness which, when 
seized hy a nicely observant eye, enable it to 
distnbute the immense variety of thmgs m the 
world mto ceitam parcels of greater or less_com- 
pass, called genera and ^ecies, which submit 
themselves naturally to the control of a com- 
parmg and discrimmatmg mmd The fiist busi-J 
ness of tlie student, therefoie, is, m all that hw 
sees, to observe carefully the pomts of hkenessj 
and, along with these, also the most stnkina 
pomts of difference , for the pomts of difference go 
as necessarily along with the pomts of Idleness, 
as shadow goes along with light , and though 
they do not of themselves constitute any actual 
thing, yet they sepaiate one genus from another, 
and one species of the same genus from another 
The classification or order to be sought for m 
all thmgs IS a natuial order , artificial airange- 
ments, such as that of words m an alphabetical 
dictionary, or of flowers m the Limuean system 
of botany, may be useful helps to leameis m an 
early stage, but, if exclusively used, are rather 
hindrances to true knowledge "WTiat a j’^oung 
man should aim at is to acquire ar habit of 
biudmg things together according to their bonds 
of natural afiSnity , and this can be done only 
by a combination of a broad view of tbe geneial 
effect, with an accurate observation of the spp- 
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cial propertaes The names given "by the com- 
mon people to flowers are instances of superficial 
similarity, without any attempt at disdimma- 
tion, as when a water-lily seems hy its name to 
mdicate that it is a species of hly, with which 
flower it has no real connection A botanist, on 
the other hand, who has minutely observed the 
character and organs of plants, will class a water- 
lily rather with the papaverous oi poppy family, 
and give you very good reasons for doing so In 
order to assist in forming habits of observation 
in this age of locomotion, I should advise young 
men never to omit visiting the local museums 
of any distnct, as often as they maj’’ have an 
opportunity, and when there to confine their 
attention generally to that one thmg which is 
most charactenstic of the locality IiOolang| 
at everythmg generally ends in remembermg^ 
nothing 

IV Upon the foundation of carefully-observed 
and well-assorted facts the mind proceeds to 
build a more subtle structure by the process 
■which we call Seasoning We would know 
not only that thmgs a?e so and so, but Jiow 
they are, and for V/hat pm pose they are ( The. 
essential unity of the Divine klmd causes a] 
necessary umty in the processes by which' 
things exist and grow, no less than a unity in 
the type of their manifold genera and species 
and into both manifestations of Di'vme unity we^ 
are, by the essential unity of our divmely ema-* 
nated human souls, compelled to enquire Our 
human reason, as proceeding from the Divine 
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ijreasrai, is constantly employed in 'worlang out 
[a unity, or consistency of plan, to speak more 
j popularly, in the processes of our own little 
hves, and we are thus naturally determined 
to seek for such a unity, consistency, and 
f' necessary dependence, in all the operations of a 
^ world uhich exists only, as has been well said, 

I “ m reason, by reason, and for reason ”* ) The 
'quality of mind, which determines a man to 
seek out tlus unity m the cham of things, is 
what phrenologists call causality , for the cause 
of a thing, as popularly understood, is meiely 
that pomt in the necessary succession of 
divmely-origmated forces which immediately 
precedes it There are few human beings so 
contentedly superficial as to feed habitually on 
the knowledge of mere unexplained facts , on 
the contiary, as we find every day, the ready 
assumption of any cause for a fact, rather 
than lemam content with none, affords ample 
proof that the search foi causes is charac- 
tenstic of every normal human mtellect IVliat 
young men have chiefly to look ,to m this 
matter is to avoid being imposed on by the 
easy habit of taking an accidental sequence 
or circumstance for a real cause It may be 
easy to understand that the abundant ram on 
the west coast of Bntain is caused by the 
vicmity of the Atlantic Ocean , and not very 
di£5.cult to comprehend how the comparative 
mildness of the wmter season at Oban, as com- 
pared with Edmburgh or Aberdeen, is caused, 
by the impact of a broad current of warm 
* Stirling on Protoplasm — a mnsterl} tract 
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water from the Gulf of Memco But m the 
region of morals and pohtics, where facts axe 
often much more complex, and passions are 
generally strong, we constantly find examples 
of a species of reasoning which assumes without 
proving the causal dependency of the facts of 
wluch it IS based I once heard a pohtical 
discourse by a noted demagogue, which con- 
sisted of the assertion, in various forms and 
with various illustrations, of the proposition 
that all the misenes of this country anse from 
its monarchico-anstocratic government, and 
that they could all he cured, as by the stroke 
of a magician’s wdnd, by the introduction of a 
perfectly democratic government — a species of 
argumentation vitiated, as is obvious all through, 
by the assumption of one imagmary cause to 
aU social evils, and an equally imagmary cure 
In the cultivation of habits of correct reason- 
mg, I would certainly, in the first place, ear- 
nestly advise young men to submit themselves 
for a season, after the old Flatomc recipe, to a 
system of thorough mathematical trainmg 
This will strengthen the bmding power of the 
mind, which is necessary for all sorts of rear 
somng, and teach the mexpenenced really to 
know what necessary dependence, unavoidable 
sequence, or pure^causahty means But they 
must not stop here, for the reasonmgs of 
mathematics hemg founded on theoretical as- 
sumptions and conditions which, when once 
given, are hahle to no variation or disturbance, 
can never be an adequate disciplme for the 
great and most important class of human con- 
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elusions, which, are founded on a complexity of 
curiously actmg and reactmg facts and forces 
liable to various d^sturbmg influences, which 
even the wisest sometimes fail to calculate 
correctly On political, moral, and social ques- 
tions, our reasonmgs are not less certain than 
in mathematics, they are only more difficult 
and more comprehensive , and the great dangers 
to be avoided here aie one-sided observation, 
hasty conclusions, and the distortion of intel- 
le^ctual vision, caused by personal passions and 
party mterests /’The pohtician who fails m 
' solvmg a pohtical problem, fails not from the 
uncertainty of the science, but either from an 
imperfect Itnowledge of the facts, or from the 
action of passions and mterests, which prevent 
him from malnng a just appreciation of the 
facts 

V At this pomt I can imagme it not un- 
likely that some young man may be mclmed to 
ask me whether I should advise hun, with the 
new of strengthening his reasoning powers, to 
enter upon a formal study of logic and meta- 
physics To this I answer. By all means, if you 
have first, in a natural way, as opposed to mere 
sc^lastic disciphne, acquired the general habit 
of thinkmg and reasoning A man has learned 
to walk first by having legs, and then by usmg 
them After that he may go to a drill-ser- 
geant and learn to march, and to perform various 
tactical evolutions, which no eiqienence of mere 
untrained locomotion can pioduce So exactly 
it is with the art of thmkmg Have your 
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thinking first, and ‘plenty to think about, and 
then ask the logician to teach you to scrutinise 
■with a nice eye the process by which you have 
arnved at your conclusions In such fashion 
there is no doubt that the study of logic may 
be highly beneficial But as this science, like 
mathematics, has no real contents, and merely 
sets forth m order the umve rsal forms under 
which all thinlong is exercised, it must always 
be a very barren afiair to attempt obtammg 
fiom pure logic any ndh growth of thought that 
■\vill bear npe fruit m the great garden of life 
One may as well expect to make a great patriot 
— a Bruce or a WaUace — of a fencing master, 
as to make a great ^mker out of a mere 
logician So it IS m trutE" ■nuth all fonnal 
studies Grammar and rhetoric aie equally 
barren, and bear fruit only when dealing with 
materials given by hfe and expenence A 
meagre soul can never be made fat, nor a narrow 
soul large, bj’’ studymg rules of thmkmg An 
m tense vitality , a •wide sympathy, a keen 
observation, a various expenence, is worth all 
the logic of the schools , and yet the logic is 
not useless, it has a regidatiye, not a cieative^' 
■virtue , it IS useful to thmlong as the study of 
anatomy is useful to painting, it gives you a 
; more firm hold of the jomting and aiLicidation 
' of your framework , but it can no more produce 
I true knowledge than anatomy can produce beau- ^ 
I fetful painting It performs excellent service in 
the exposure of error and the unveiling of 
sophistry , but to proceed far in the discovery 
of important truth, it must borrow its moving 
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power from fountains of living water, wliicli 
flow not in the sohoolsj and its materials from 
the facts of the hreathmg universe, with which 
no museum is furnished. So it is likewise with 
metaphysics This science is useful for two 
ends, first — to acquaint ourselves with the 
necessary limits of the human faculties , it tends 
to clip the wings of our conceit, and to make us 
feel, by a little floundenng and flouncmg m deep 
bottomless seas of speculation, that the world is 
a much bigger place than we had imagmed, and 
our thoughts about it of much less significance 
A negative result this, you will say, but not 
the less important for that , the knowledge of 
limits IS the first postulate of wisdom, and 
it IS better to practise waUang steadily on 
the sohd earth to which we belong, than to 
usurp the function of birds, like Ic arus, and 
achieve a sorry immortahty by baptizmg the 
deep sea with our name Hie other use of 
metaphysics is positive ) it teaches us to be 
familiar with the great fundamental truths on 
which the fabnc of all the sciences rests Me- 
taphysics IS not, like logic, a purely formal 
science, it is, on the contrary, the science of 
fundamental and essential reali^, of that which 
nnderhes all appearances, as the soul of a man 
underlies his features and his fleshly framework, 
and survives all changes as their permanent type 
It IS that which we come to when we get 
behmd the special phenomena presented by in- 
dividual sciences , it is neither botany, nor 
phjsiology, nor geology, nor astronomy, nor 
chemistry, nor anthropology, but those general. 
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all-pervadmg, and all-controlhng po^rers, forces, 
and essence^ of which each special branch of 
knowledge is only a single aspect or manifesta- 
tion, it IS the common element of all exist- 
ence, and as all existence is merely a grand 
evolution of self-determimng reason (for, were 
it not for the mdwelhng reason the world would 
be a chaos and not a cosmos), it follows that 
metaphysics is the knowledge of the ab solute or 
cosmic reason so far as it is knowable by our 
hmited mdividualised reason, and is therefore. 




as Aristotle long ago remarked, identical with 
theology* Indeed, the idea of GrOD as the 
absolute self-existent, self-energismg, self-deter- J 
inmmg Eeason, is the only idea which can make 
the world intelligible, and has justly been held 
fast by all the great thinkers of the world, from 
Pythagoras down to Hegel, as the alone keystone <5“ 
of all sane thmkmg By all means, therefore, let ^ ' 
metaphysics be studied, especially in this age 
and place, where the novelty of a succession of 
bnlhant discovenes in physical science, coupled 
with a one-sided habit of mmd, swerving with 
a strong bias towar^ what is outward and 
material, has led some* men to imagine that in 
meie physics is wisdom to be found, and that the 
true magician’s wand for striking out the most 
important results is induction This is the very 
madness of externahsm , for, on the one hand, 
the fundament^" and most vital truths from 


which the possibility of all science hangs, assert 


* rpla yivrj ruv OewpifrihQv hrunijfiav 
^vnicT], imOiumtikii, OeoKoytic^ Metaph ^ 7> 
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themselves hefore aU mduction, and, on the 
other, the physical sciences merely describe 
sequences, winch the superficial may nustake for 
causes Their so-called laws are merely methods 
of operation , and the operator, of whom, with- 
out transgressmg then- special sphere, they can 
take no account, is always and everywheie the 
absolute, omnipresent, all-plasti o Beason, which 
we call God, whose offsprmg, as the pious old 
Greek poet sung, we all are, and in wliom, as 
the great apostle preached, we live, and move, 
and have our hemg An essentially reasonable, 
theology, and an essentially reverent s pecula- 
tion, are the metaphysics which a young man 
may fitly commence to seek after m the schools, 
but which he can find only by the expenence of 
a truthful and a manly Me , and he wiU then 
know that he has found it, when, like Elmg 
David and the noble army of Hebrew psalmists, 
he can repose upon the quiet faith of it, like a 
child upon the bosom of its motlier 

VL The next function of the mind which 
requires special culture is the Diagination 
I much fear neither teachers nor scholars are 
sufficiently impressed with the importance of a 
proper training of this faculty Some there 
may be who despise it altogether, as having to 
do with fiction rather than with fact, and of no 
value to the severe student who wishes to 
acquire exact Icnowledge But this is not the 
case It IS a well-known fact that the highest 
class of scientific men have been led to their 
most important discoveries by the quickening 
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power of a suggestive imagination Of this 
the poet Goethe’s ongmal observations in 
botany and osteology rnhy serve as an apt 
witness Imagmation, therefore, is the enemy 
of science only when it acts without reason, 
that IS, arbitrarily aiyd whimsically , with rea- 
son, it IS often the best and the most indis- 
pensable of alhes Besides, in history, and in 
the whole region of concrete facts, imagmation 
IS as necessary as m poetry , the histonan, in- 
deed, cannot invent his facts, but he must 
mquld them and dispose them with a gracefiil 
congruity , and to do this is the work of the 
nnagmation Fairy tales and fictitious narra- 
tives of all lands, of course, have their value, 
and may be wisely used m the culture of the 
imagination But by fai the most useful exer- 
cise of this faculty is when it buckles itself to 
reahties , and this I advise the student chiefly 
to cultivate There is no need of gomg to 
romances for pictures of human character and 
fortune calculated to please the ^ncy and to 
elevate the imagination The life of^exander 
the Great, ”'of Mai tin Luthei, of Gustavus 
Adolphus, or any of those notable characters 
on the gieat stage of the world, who mcamate 
the history which they create, is for tins pur- 
pose of more educational value than the best 
novel that evei was wntten, or even the best 
poetry Not all minds dehght m poetry , but 
all minds are impiessed and el^ated by an 
imposing and a strikmg fact To exercise the 
imagination on the hves of gieat and good men 
brings with it a double gain, for by this 
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exercise -we learn at a single stroke, and m the 
most efifective way, liotli what was done and 
what ought to he done But to tram the 
imagina tion adequately, it is not enough that 
elevatmg pictures he made to float pleasantly 
before the fancy, from such mere passiveness 
of mental attitude no strength can grow The 
student should formally call upon Ins imagma- 
tive faculty to take a firm grasp of the lovely 
shadows as they pass, and not he content till — 
closmg the gray record — he can make the 
whole stoned procession pass before him m 
due order, with appropriate badges, attitude, 
and expression there are persons who 
seem to walk through life with their eyes open, 
seemg nothing, so there are others who read 
through books, and perhaps even cram them- ® 
selves with facts, without carrying away any 
hvmg pictures of sigmficant story which might 
arouse the fancy m an hour of leisure, or gird 
them with endurance in a moment of ifficulty 
Ask yourself, therefore, always when you have 
read a chapter of any notable book, not what 
you saw prmted on a gray page, but what you 
see pictured m the glowmg gallery of your 
imagination Have your fancy always vmd, 
and_ full of body and colom Count yourself' 
not to know a fact when you know that it 
took place, but then only when you see it as 
it did take place 

VH The word imagmation, though denoting 
a faculty which m some degree may be regarded 
as bebnging to every human bemg, seems more 
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particularly connected witli tliat class of intel- 
lectual perceptions and emotions -urluch, for want 
of a native term, we are accustomed to call 
SBstlietical A man may live, and live bravely, 
without much imagination, as a house may be 
well compacted to keep out wmd and rain, and 
let m light, and yet be ugly But no one would 
voluntary prefer to live m an ugly house if he 
could get a beautiful one So beauty, which is 
the natural food of a healthy imagmakon, should 
be sought after by eveiy one who wishes to 
achieve the great end of existence — ^that is, to 
make the most of himself If it is tiue, as we 
have just remarked, that man kveth not by 
books alone, it is equally true that he hveth not 
by knowledge alone “ It is always good to 
know somethmg,” was the wise utterance of one 
of the wisest men of modern times , but by this 
utterance he did not mean to assert that mere 
indiscnimnate knowing is always good , what he 
meant to say was that it is wise for a man to pick 
up cayefuUy, for possible uses, whatever may fall 
under his eye, even though it should not be the 
best The best, of course, is not always at com- 
mand , and the bad, on which we frequently 
stumble, is not without its good element, which 
one should not disdam to secure in passing , but 
what the young man ought to set before him, 
as a worthy object of systematic pursmt, is not 
knowledge in geneial, or of 'anytlung mdiffer- 
ently, but knowledge of what is great, and 
beautiful, and good, and this, so far as the 
imagination is concerned, can be attained only 
by some special attention paid to the sesthetical 
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culture of the intellect In oth^ "vrords, poetry, 
painting, music, and the fine arts generally, 
which delight to manifest the sublime and the 
beautiful in every various aspect and attitude, 
fall under the category, nofr of an accidental 
accomplishment, but of an essential and most 
noble blossom of a cultivated soul A man who ' 
knows meiely with a keen glance, and acts with 
a firm hand, may do very well for the rough 
woik of the world, but he may be a very un- 
gracious and unlovely creature withal , angular, 
square, dogmatical, persistent, peitmacious, pug- 
nacious, blushless, and perhaps bumptious To 
bevel down the corners of a character so con- 
stituted by a little ffisthetical culture, were a 
work of no small benefit to society, and a source 
of considerable comfoit to the creature himself 
Let a young man, therefore, commence with 
supplymg his imagmative faculty with its na- 
tural food in the shape of beautiful objects of 
every kind If theie is a fine building recently 
erected m the town, let him stand and look at 
it , if theie are fine pictures exhibited, let him 
never be so preoccupied with the avocations of 
Ins own special busmess that he cannot afibrd 
even a passing glance to steal a taste of them 
beauty , if theie aie dexterous iiders and expeit 
tumblers in the emeus, let him not imagme that 
them supple somersets aie mere idle 'tucks to 
amuse ch ddreii they are cunning exhibitions of 
the wonderful strength and htheness of the 
human limbs, which every wise man ought to 
adimic In general, let the young msin, am- 
bitdous of mtellectual excellence, cultivate admi 
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ration, it is by admiration only of what is 
beantifnl and sublime that ire can mount up a 
feiv steps towards the likeness of what we 
, admire, and he who wonders not largely and 
habitually, in the midst of this magnificent uni- 
verse, does not prove that the world has nothing 
great m it worthy of wonder, but only that his 
own sympathies are narrow, and his capacit ies 
small The worst thmg a young man can do, 
who wishes to educate himself sesthetically, ac- 
cordmg to the iiprin of nature, is to begm 
cnticising, and cultivating the barren graces of 
the NIL abmirahi This Tna.viTn may be ex- 
cusable m a worn-out old cynic, but is intoler- 
able m the mouth of a hopeful young man 
There is no good to be looked for from a youth 
who, having done no substantial work of his 
own, sets up a busmess of finding faults m 
other people’s work, and calls this practice 
of finding fault cnticism The first lesson that 
a young man has to learn, is not to find fault, 
but to perceive beauties All criticism worthy 
of the name is the npe fruit of combmed mtel- 
lectual msight and long experience Only an 
old soldier can tell how battles ought to be 
fought Young men of course may and ought 
to have opinions on many subjects, but there is 
no reason why they should pnnt them The 
published opmions of persons whose judgment 
has not been matured by e^enence can tend 
only to mislead the public, and to debauch the 
mmd of the writer 

I have said that the sublime and the beautiful 
in nature and art are the natural and healthy 
0 
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food of the sesthetical faculties The i-Vnucal Mid 
humorous are useful only m a sub^Jliary way 
It IS a great loss to a man when' jie cannot 
laugh , but a smile is useful specially lUenablmg 
us hghtly to shake off the mcongru^ous, not in 
teachmg us to chensh it Life is an earnest 
busmess, and no man was ever made great or 
good by a diet of broad gnus The grandest 
^mour, such as that of Aristophanes, is valuable 
only as the seasonmg of the pudding or the ' 
spice of the pie No one feeds on mere pepper 
or vanilla Let a young man furnish his soul 
nchly, hlce Thorwaldsen’s Museum at Oppen- 
hagen, with all shapes and forms of excellence, 
from the mild dignity of our Lord and the '• 
Twelve Apostles to the playful grace of Grecian 
Cupids and Hipp ocam pes , but let him not deal 
in mere laugKter, or corrupt his mind’s eye with 
the habitual contemplation of distortion and 
cancature Theie is no more sure sign of a 
shallow mmd than the habit of seemg always 
the ludicrous side of things , for the ludicrous, 
as Anstotle remarks, is always on the surface 
If the humorous novels and sketches of character 
m which this country and this ago are so fruitful, 
are taken only as an occasional recreation, like J 
a good comedy, they are to be commended, ^ 
but the practice and study of the !Fme Arts offer 
a more h ealthy variety to severe students than " ^ 
the converse with ridiculous sketches of a tnfling “ , 
or contemptible humanity , and to play a plea- 
sant tune on the piano, or turn a wise saying of 
some ancient sage into the terms of a terse 
English couplet, iviU always be a more profitable 
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Tray of unbending from the stem work of pure 
science, than the reading of \rhat are called 
amusing books — an occupation fitted specially 
for the most stagnant moments of life, and the ■ 
most lazy-mmded of the hvmg 

Vin The next faculty of the* mmd that 
demands special culture is hlEMORY It is of 
no use gathermg treasures if we cannot store 
them , it IS equally useless to learn what we 
cannot retain m the memoiy Happily, of all 
mental faculties this is that one whicli is most 
certamly improved by exercise, besides there 
are helps to a weak memory such as do not 
exist for a weak imagmation or a weak reason- 
ing power The most important points to be 
attended to in securing the retention of facts 
once impressed on the imagmation, are — (1) The 
distmctness, vividness, and mtensity of the 
ongmal impression Let no man hope to 
remember what he only vaguely and indistinctly 
apprehends A multitude of dim and wealc im- 
pressions, flowmg m upon the mmd in a hurried 
way, soon vanish m a haze, which veils all 
things, and shows nothmg It is better for the 
memory to have a distinct idea of one fact of a 
great subject, than to have confused ideas of 
the whole (2) Nothing helps the memory so 
much as order and classification Classes are 
always few, individuals many, to know the 
class wen is to know what is most essential in 
the character of the individual, and what least 
burdens the memory to retam (3) The next 
important matter is repetition if the naol wiH 
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not go in at one stroke, let it liave another and 
another In this domain nothing is denied to 
a dogged pertinacity A man who finds it 
difficult to remember that Deva is the Sanscrit 
for a God, has only to repeat it seven tunes a 
day, or seven tunes a week, and he will not 
forget it The less tenacious a man’s memory 
naturally is, the more determmed ought he to 
be to complement it by frequent in culcat ion 
Our faculties, like a slow beast, require fioggmg 
occasionally, or they make no way (4) Agam, 
if memory be weak, causahty is perhaps stiong , 
and this point of strength, if wisely used, may 
readily be made to* turn an apparent loss into a 
real gam Persons of very quick memoiy may 
be apt to rest content with the faculty, and 
exhibit mth much applause the dextfinty only 
of an mtellectual parrot , but the man who is 
slow to remember without a reason, searches 
after the causal connection of the facts, and, 
when he has found it, binds together by the bond 
of rational sequences what thn constitution 
of his mind dismchned him to receive as an 
arbitrary and unexplained succession. (5) 
Artificiiil bonds of association may also some- 
times be found useful, as when a schoolboy 
remembers that Abydos is on the Asiatic coast 
of the Hellespont, because both Asia and 
Abydos commence with the letter A , but such 
tncks smt rather the necessities of an ill-tramed 
governess than the uses of a manly mmd I 
have no faith in the systematic use of what are 
called artificial mnemonic systems , they fill the 
fancy with a set of arbitraiy and ndionlouG 
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symbols which interfere with the natural play 
of the faculties Dates in history, to which this 
sort of machmeiy has-been generally apphed, 
are better recollected by the causal dependence , ; 
or even the accidental contiguity of great names, 
as when I recollect that Plato was twenty-iune 
years old when Socrates drank the hemlock, 
and that Aristotle, the pupil of this Plato, was 
himself the tutor of that famous son of 
Philip of Macedon, who with his conquenng 
hosts caused the language of Socrates and Plato 
to shake hands with the sacred dialect of the 
Brahmanic hymns on the banks of the Indus 
(6) Lastly, whatever facihties of memory a man 
may possess, let him not despise the sure aids 
so amply supphed by imtten record To speak 
from a paper certamly does not stiengthen, but 
has lather a tendency to enfeeble the memory , 
but to retain stores of readily available matter, 
m the shape of written or pnnted record, enables 
a man to command a vast amount of accumu- 
lated matenals, at whatever moment he may 
require them In this view the young student 
cannot begu^too e arly the practice of inter- 
leanng ceitam books, and makmg a good 
mdex to others, or in some such fashion tabu- 
latmg his knowledge for apt and easy reference 
Our preachers would certainly much increase 
the value of their weekly discourses if they 
would keep interleaved Bibles, and msert at 
apposite and striking texts such facts in hfe, or 
anecdotes from books, as might tend to their 
illustration They might thus, even with a 
very weak natural memory, learn to bnng iorth 
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T from tlieir treasaiy tilings new and old, with a 
wealth of practical application m those parts of 
their spiritual addresses which are at present 
generally the most meagre and the most vague 
By political students Aristotle’s Politics nu^fhe 
beneficially interleaved in the same way, and 
the mind thus preserved from that rigidity and 
one sidedness which a familianty with only the 
most modem and recent eiqjenence of public 
life IS so apt to engender 

IX A most important matter, not seldom 
neglected in the scholastic and academical 
trammg of young men, is the art of pobshed, 
pleasant, and efiective esrpression I shall 
therefore offer a few remarks here on the for- 
mation of Style, and on Public Speaking 
Man IS naturally a speakmg animal, and a 
good style is merely that accomphshment m 
the art of verbal expression which anses from 
the improvement of the natural faculty by good 
trammg The best trammg for the formation 
of style IS of course familiar mtercourse with 
good speakers and writers A man’s vocabu- 
lary depends very much always, and m the 
first stages perhaps altogether, on the company 
he keeps Bead, therefore, the best composi- 
tions of the most lofty-mmded and eloquent 
men, and you will not fail to catch somethmg 
of their nobihty, only let there be no slavish 
imitation of any man’s manner of expression 
There is a certam mdividuahty about every 
man’s style, as about his features, which must 
be preserved Also, be not over anxious about 
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mere style, as if it were a tiling that could he 
cultivated independently of ideas Be more 
careful that you should have something weighty 
and pertinent to say, than that you should say 
things in the most polished and skilful way 
There is good sense in what Socrates said to the 
clever young Greeks in this regard, that if they 
had something to say they would know how to 
say it , and to the same effect spoke St Paul 
to the early Oonnthian Christians, and in these 
last times the wise Gnethe to the German 
students — 

“ Be thuie to seek the honest gam , 

No shallow-sounding fool , 

Sound sense finds utterance for itself, 

Without the cntio’s rule , 

If to your heart your tongue be true , 

Why hunt for words with much ado ? ” 

But with this r^ryafaon you cannot be too 
diligent in acquiring the habit of expressmg 
your thoughts on paper with that combmation 
of lucid order, graceful ease, pregnant signifi- 
cance, and nchvane^, which marks a good style 
But for well-educated men, in this country at 
least, and for normally-constituted men m all 
countnes I should say, writing is only a step to 
speakmg Not only professional men, such as 
preachers, advocates, and politicians, but almost 
every man m a free country , may be called upon 
occasionally to express his sentiments in public, 
and unless the habit be acquired early, in later 
years there is apt to be felt a certam awlcward - 
ness and diflScity in the pubhc utterance of 
thought, whic h js not the less real because it is 
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m most cases artificial Hie great tkng iere 
IS to begin early, and to avoid that daveiy of 
the paper, winch, as Plato foresaw,* mates so 
many cultivated men m these days less natural 
in their speech, and less eloquent, than the most 
untnto red savages Young men should train 
themselves to marshal their ideas in good order, 
and keep a firm gnp of them without the help 
of paper A card, “with a few leading words to 
catch the eye, may help the memory m the first 
place , hut it is better, as often as possible, to 
dispense with even this assistance A i^eaker 
should always look his audience directly in the 
face, which he cannot do when he is obhged to 
cast a side glance into a paper In order to 
acquire early this useful habit, I need scarcely 
say that there is no better training school than 
the debating societies which have long been a 
strong pomt of the Scottish umversities Prac- 
tice will produce dextenty , dextenty will wprk^ 
confidence, and the bashfulness and timidity 
so natural to a young man whau first called 
upon to address a pubhc meetmg, so far as it 
lames and palsies his utterance, wiU disappear , 
that it shoiud disappear altogether is far from 
necessary Porwardness and pertoess are a much 
more senous fault m a young speaker than ,a 
httle n^ous bashfulness A pubhc speaker 
should never insh to shake himself free from 
that feehng of responsibihty which belongs to 
his position as one whose words are meant to 
mfluence, and ought to mfiuence, the sentiments 
of all ranks of his fellow bemgs , but that this 
* Sea the PbiedrnB 
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feehng of reverential respect for the virtae of 
the spoken word may not degenerate into a 
morbid anxiety, and a pale concern for tame 
propnety, I would advise him not to think 
ofhims^ at all, but to go to the pulpit, or 
platform with a thorough command of his 
subject, with an earnest desire to do some good 
by his tallt, and to trust to Grod for the utterance 
Of course this does not imply that m respect 
of distmct and effective utterance a man has 
nothmg to learn from a professed master of 
elocution , it is only meant that mere intelli- 
gible speaking is a natural thing, about which no 
special anxiety is to be felt Accomplished 
speakmg, hke marching or dancmg, is an art, 
for the exercise of which, m many cases, a 
special traimng is necessarj’’ 

X I said under the first head that the 
fountams of true wisdom are not books , never- 
theless, m the present stage of society, books 
play, and must contmue to play, a great j>art m 
the training of young mmds , and therefore I 
shall here set doivn some pomts in detail with 
regard to the choice and the use of Books 
Keep m mind, m the first place, that though the 
^ dibrary=shelv€s-^an with books, whose name is 
legion, there are m each department only a few 
great books, m relation to which others are but 
auxiliary, or it may be sometimes parasitical. 
and, hke the ivy, domg harm rather than 
good to the bSle round which they cling How 
many thousands, for instance, and tens of 
thousands, of books on Christian theology ha\c 
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been wntten and published in the world since 
the first preaching of the Gospel, w’^hicb, of 
course contain nothing more and nothing better 
than the Gospel itself, and which, if they were 
aU burnt to-morrow, would leave Ohnstianily 
in the main, nothing the worse, and m some ' 
pomts essentially the better There is fully as 
much nonsense as sense in many learned boohs 
that have made a noise m their day , and in 
most books there is a great deal of^perfluous 
and useless taUc Stick therefore to the great 
books, the original books, the foimtain-heads of 
great ideas and noble passions, and you wiU 
learn joyfully to dispense with the volumes of 
iwcessory talk by which their virtue has been 
as frequently obscured as lUummated. For a 
young theologian it is of far greater importance 
that he should have the Greek New Testament 
by heart than that he should be able to tallc 
glibly about the last volume of sermons by Dr 
Kerr or Stopford Brooke All these axe very 
well, but they are not the one thmg needful , 
foi the highest Clinstian~culCufer they may 
lightly be dispensed with Not so the Bible 
\ Fix therefore in your eye the gieat books on 
\which the history of human thought and the 
changes of human fortunes have turned In 
pohtics look to Aristotle , m mathematics to 
Newton , in philosophy to Leibmtz , m theology 
to Cudworth, m poetry to Shakqieare , * in 
science to Faraday Cast a firm glance also on 
those notable men, who, though not achievmg 
my valuable positive results o f spe culati on, were 
useful in their day, as protestmg against wide- 
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spread popular error, and rousing people into 
trains of more c onsiste nt thmlang and iictmg 
To this class of men belonged Yoltaire amongst 
the Erench, and David Hume m our country 
But, of course, ivhile you ccoifit earnestly a 
famihar acquaintance with all such origmal 
thinkers and discoverers m the world of thought 
and actio n, you will feel only too pamfuUy that 
you cannot always lay hold of them in the first 
stage of your studies , you will require steps to 
mount up to shake hands with these Celestials , 
and these steps are httle books Do not there- 
fore despise little books , they are for you the 
necessary hnes of approach to the great fortress 
of knowledge, and cannot safely be overleapt 
On the contrary, take a little grammar, for 
mstance, when leammg a language, rather than 
a big one , and learn the fundamental thmgs, 
the anatomy, the bones and solid framework, 
with stnet accuracy, before plunging into the 
complex tissue of the livmg phys iology This 
may appear harsh at first, but will save you 
trouble afterwards But, while you learn youi 
httle book thoroughly, you must beware of 
readmg it by the method of mere Ckam Some 
things, no doubt, there are that must be appro- 
priated by the process of cram , but these are 
not the best things, and they contain no culture 
Cram is a mere mechanical operation , of which 
a^ reasoning anirn^ should be ashamed. But 
Clamming, however often practised, is seldom 
necessary , it is resorted to by those specially 
who caimot, or who will not, learn to think. I ‘ 
advise you, on the contrary, whenever possible. 
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to think before you read, or at least while you 
are reading If you can find out for yourself 
by a bttle puzzling why the three angles of a 
tnaugle not only are, but, m the very nature of 
the tWg must be, equal to two right angles, 
you will have done more good to your reason- 
ing powers than if you had got the demonstra- 
tions of the whole twelve books of Euchd by 
heart according to the method of cram The 
nei-t advice I give you with regard to boolcs is 
that you should read as much as possible qirs- 
tematically and chronologically Without order 
things will not hang together in the mind, and 
^ &e most natural and mstructive orde r, is the 
OTder of genesis and growth. Eead Plutarch’s 
great Lives, for mstance, from Theseus down to 
Cleomenes and Aratus,m chronological sequence, 
and you will have a much more vital sort of 
Greek history m your memoiy than either Thirl- 
wall or Grote can supply But of course neither 
this nor any other rule can be applied in aU 
cases without exception The exception to 
systematic readmg is made by predilection If 
you feel a strong natural tendency towards ac- 
quainting yourself with any particular period of 
history, by all means make that acquamtance , 
only do it accurately and thoroughly One hnk 
m the cham firmly laid hold of, will by and by 
through natural connection lead to others As 
you advance from favourite pomt to pomt, you 
will find the necessity of bmding them togethei 
by some strict chronological sequence For 
general information a sort of r^dqm reading 
may be allowed occasionally , baTthis sort of 
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thing has to do only "with, the necessaiy recrea- 
tion or the useful famishing of the mind, and 
IS utterly destitute of training -virtue , and such 
reading, to which, there is great temptation in 
thes^tmie_s, is rather prejudicial than advan- 
tageous to the mind The great scholars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centimes had not so 
many books as vre have, but what they had 
they made a grand use of Beading, in the 
case of mere miscellaneous readers, is like the 
racmg of some little dog about the moor, snuff- 
ing everythmg and catclung nothing, but a 
reader of the nght sort fin^ his prototj’pe in 
Jacob, who -wrestled with an angel all night, 
and counted himself the bett^Jor_the bout, 
though the smew of his thiglTilnrank in conse- 
quence 

XI A few remarks may be useful on strictly 
PnorEssiONAL Beading, as opposed to readmg 
with the view of general culture There is a 
natural eagerness among young men to com- 
mence -without delay their special professional 
work — what the Germans very significantly call 
Srodsfudten , but there cannot be a doubt that 
in the unquah fied way that young men take - 
up this notion, itis a great mistake, as the expe- 
rience of professional men and the history of 
professional emmence has largely proved For, 
m the first place, a httle reflection -will teach a 
thoughtful youth, that what in his present stage 
he may be disposed to regard as useless orna- 
ments, or even mcumbrances, arc often the most 
laluable aids and the most servibeable tools to 
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to before you read, or at least urbile you 
axe reading If you can find out for yourself 
by a bttle puzzling rrhy the three angles of a 
triangle not only are, but, in the very nature of 
the thing must be, equal to tivo nght angles, 
you 'Will have done more good to your reason- 
ing powers than if you had got the demonstra- 
tions of the whole twelve books of Euchd by 
heart according to the method of cram The 
next advice I give you with regard to books is 
that you should read as much as possible sys- 
tematically and chronologically Without order 
things wdl not hang together m the mind, and 
^ the most natural and mstructive order i s-the 
OTder of genesis and giowi;h Head Plutarch’s 
great Lives, for instance, from Theseus down to 
Cleomenes and Aratus,in chronological sequence, 
and you will have a much more vital sort of 
Greek histoiy m your memory than either Thirl- 
wall or Grote can supply But of course neither 
this nor any other rule can be applied in all 
cases without exception The exception to 
systematic readmg is made by predilectwn If 
you feel a strong natural tendency towards ac- 
quainting yourself with any particular penod of 
history, by aU means make that acquaintance , 
only do it accurately and thoroughly One hnk 
m the chain firmly laid hold of, will by and by 
tlmough natural connection lead to othersj As 
you advance from favoimte pomt to pomt, you 
will find the necessity of bmding them together 
by some stnct chronological sequence For 
general information a sort of random readmg 
may be allowed occasionally , but thiR sort of 
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thing has to do only with the necessary recrea* 
tion or the nseful furnishing of the mmd, and 
IS utterly destitute of training virtue , and such 
reading, to which there is great temptation in 
these tune^, is rather prejudicial than advan- 
tageous to the mind ^e great scholars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had not so 
many hooks as we have, but what they had 
they made a grand use of Beadmg, in the 
case of mere miscellaneous readers, is like the 
racmg of some little dog about the moor, snuff- 
ing eveiythmg and catchmg nothing, but a 
reader of the nght sort fin^ his prototype m 
Jacob, who wrestled with an angel all mght, 
and counted himself the bett^)Joi;_the bout, 
though the smew of his thi^"s&ank in conse- 
quence 

XI A few remarks may be useful on stnctly 
Professionai, Heading, as opposed to readmg 
with the view of general culture There is a 
natural eagerness among young men to com- 
mence without delay their special professional 
^work — what the Germans very significantly call 
''Biodstudien, but there cannot be a doubt that 
in the unqual ified way that young men take 
up this notion,~itis a great mistake, as the expe- 
rience of professional men and the history of 
professional emmence has largely proved Por, 
in ihe first place, a httle reflection will teach a 
thoughtful youth, that what in his present stage 
he may be disposed to regard as useless orna- 
ments, or even mcumbronces, are often the most 
valuable aids and the most serviceable tools to 
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his future professional activity This is pecu- 
liarly the case with languages, which seem in 
the first place to stand in the way of a firtn 
grasp of things, but which become more neces- 
sary to a man the more he extends the range and 
fastens_th^oots of his professional Imowledge 
I If Tankages have been often overvalued, it is 
* only when they have been looked on as an end in 
themselves Their value as tools, in the hands 
I of an mtelhgent thinker, can scarcely he over- 
' rated Again, the merely professional man is 
aln ays a narrow man , worse than that, he is m a 
sense an artifacial man, a creature of techmcahties 
and specialties, removed equally from the broad 
truth of nature and from the health y influence ^ 
of human converse In society the most accom- 
plished man of mere professional skill is often 
a nullity , he has sunk his humanity m his dex- 
terity , he IS a leather-dealer, aiiH, can talk only 
about leather , a student, and smells fustily of 
books, as an mveterate smoker does of tobacco 
> So far from rushing hastily mto merely profes- 
! sional studies, a young man should rather be 
■ anxious to avoid the engrossmg influence of 
what IS popularly called Shop He will soon 
enough learn to know the crampmg influence ot 
purely professional occupation Let him flap his 

ivings lustily m an ampler region while he may , 

“ Der JunghngsoU die Kugel regen 
In Lieb und Hass gewaltig sidi bewegen.” 

But if a man will fix his mmd on merely profes- 
sional studj-^, and can find no r oom for general 
culture m his soul, let him be told, that no pro 
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fessional studies, however complete, can teach a 
man the whole of his profession, that the most 
exact professional drill will omit to teach him 
the most interesting and the most important 
part of his own husmess — ^that part, namely, 
where the specialty of the profession comes 
directly into contact with the generahty of 
human notions and human sympathies Of this 
the profession of the law furnishes an excellent 
example , for, while there is no art moie tech- 
nical, more artificial, and more removed from a 
felloAV-feeling of humamty, than law in many 
of its branches, m others it marches out into the 
grand arena of human rights and liberties, and 
deals with large questions, m the handlmg of 
which it IS often of moie consequence that a 
pleader should be a complete, man than that he 
^ (1 should be an expert lawyer In the same way, 
Omedicme has as much to do with a knowledge 
/r. of human natu re and of the human soul as with'^ 
j,the virtues of cunningly mingled drugs, and the 
^-^..revelations of a techmcal diagnosis;, and theo- 
^ logy IS generally then least human ji nd lea st 
) evangehcal when it is most stiffly o rthod ox arid 
most nicely professional Universal expenence, 
accordmgly, has proved that the general scholar, 
however apparently infenoi at the first start, 
will, in the long run, beat the special man on 
his own favourite ground , for the special man, 
from the small field of his habitual survey, can 
neither know the pnnciples on which his prac- 
tice rests, nor the relation of his own paiticu- 
lar art to general human interests and general 
human mtelligence The best preservatives 


lv.‘ 
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against the cramping foice of merely profes- 
sional study are~FoT)e found in the healthy m- 
fluehces of society, in travel, and in cultivating a 
famihanty with the greatwnters — speciallypoets 
and historians — ^whose purely human thoughts 
“ make rich the blood of tlie world," and enlarge 
the platform of sympathetic intelligencje 

XIL I will conclude this chapter of intellec- 
tual culture with some remarks on a subject 
with regard to which, considenn^ my profes- 
sional position, people will naturally be inclined 
to expect, and mUing to receive advice from me 
— mean the study of Languages The shoit 
rules which I ivill set down m what appears to 
me their order of natural succession, are the 
result of many years’ expenence, and may be 
rehed on as being of a strictly practical cha- 
racter 

(1 ) If possible always start with a good 
teacher He wiU save you much time by clear- 
ing aivay difficulties that might otherwise dis- 
courage you, and preventing the formation of 
bad habits of enunciation, which must afterwards 
be unlea rned 

(2 ) The next step is to name aloud, m the 
language to be learned, every object whidi meets 
your eye, carefully excludmg the intervention 
of the English in other words, think, and speak 
of the objects about you in the language you are 
leammg from the vefy first hour of your teach- 
ing , and remember that the language belongs 
m the first place to your eai and to your tongue, 
not m your book merely and to your brain 
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(3) Commit to memory the simplest and 
most norm al forms of the declension of nouns, 
such as the m and a declension in Latm, and 
the A declension in Sanscrit 

(4 ) The moment you have learned the nomi- 
native and accusative cases of these nouns take 
the first person of the present mdicative of any 
common verb, and pronounce aloud some shoit 
sentence accordmg to the rules of syntax be- 
longmg to active verbs, as — 6gu I see 

the sm 

(5) Enlarge this practice by adding soine 
epithet to the substantive, dechned according to 
the same noun, as — opu rhv > aa'rghv "HX/ov, I see 
the hight sun 

(6) Go on m this manner progressively, 
committmg to memory the ivliole present in- 
dicative, past and future mdicative, of simple 
verbs, always makmg short sentences with them, 
and some appiopnate nouns, and always thmk- 
mg directly in the foreign language, excludmg 
the mtrusion of the Enghsh In this essentisd 
element of every rational system of Imguistic 
trammg there is no real, but only an imaginary 
difficulty to contend with, and, in too many 
cases, the pertmacity of a perveise practice 

(7 ) When the eai and tongue have acquired 
a fluent mastery of the simpler forms of nouns, 
'^verbs, and sentences,.thola, but not till then, 
should the scholar be led, by a giaduated process, 
,to the more difficult and complex forms 

(8 ) Let nothmg be learned from rules that 
IS not immediately illustrated by practice , or 
rather, let the rules be educed from the practice 
n 
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o^ar and tongue, and let them be as few and 
as comprehensive as possible 

(9 ) Irregulanties of vanous lands are best 
learned by practice as they occur, but some 
anomahes, as in the conjugation of a few irregu- 
lar verbs, are of such fiequent occurience, and 
are so necessary for progress, that they had 
better be learned specially by heart as soon as 
possible Of this the verb to be, in almost all 
languages, is a fanuhar example 

(10 ) Let some easy narrative be read, m the 
fiist place, or better, some familiar dialogue, as, 
m Greek, Xenophon’s Anabasis and Memora- 
bilia, Cebetis Tabula, and Lucian’s Dialogues , 
but reading must never be allowed, as is so 
generally the case, to be practised as a substi- 
tute for thinking and speaking To counteract 
this tendency, the best way is to take objects of 
natural history, or representations of interest- 
ing objects, and describe their parts aloud in 
simple sentences, without the intervention of the 
mother tongue 

(11) Let all exercises of reading and de- 
scnbing be repeated again, and again, and agam 
No book fit to be read in the early stages of 
language-learmng should be read only once 

(12 ) Let your reading, if possible, be always 
m sympathy with your mtellectual appetite 
Let the matter of the work be interestmg, and 
you will make double progress To know some- 
thmg of the subject beforehand ivill be an im- 
mense help For this reason, with Christians 
who knoAv the Scriptures, as we do in Scotland, 
a translation of the Bible is always one of the 
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best books to use m the acquisition of a foreign 
tongue 

(13 ) As you read, note carefully the differ 
ence between the idioms of tbe strange Ian 
guage and those of the mother tongue , imder- 
score these distmctly with pen or pencil, in some 
thoroughly idiomatic translation, and after a 
few days translate back mto the origmal tongue 
what you have before you m the Enghsh form 

(14) To methodise, and, if necessary, cor- 
rect your observations, consult some systematic 
grammar so long as you may find it profitable 
But the grammar should, as much as possible, 
follow the practice, not precede it 

(16 ) Be not content with that mere method- 
ical generahsatio n of the practice which you 
find in many grammars, but endeavour always 
to find the pnnciple o f the rule, whether belong- 
ing to universal or q)ecial grammar 

(16) Study the theory of language, the 
organism of speech, and what is called com- 
p arative philology or Glossology The pnnciples 
there revealedwm enable you to prosecute with 
a reasoning luteUigence a study which would 
otherwise be in a great measure a laborious 
exercise of arbitrary memory 

(17) StiU, practice is the mam thing, 
lan guage must, m the first place, be famihar , 
aind this familianty can be attained only by 
constant readmg and constant conversation 
Where a man has no person to speak to he may 
declaim to himself, but the ear and the tongue 
must be trained, not the eye merely and the 
imderstanding In readmg, a man must not 
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confine himself to standard works He must 
devour everything greedily that he can lay 
his hands on Ho must not merely get up a 
book with accu iate precision , that is all very 
well as a special task, hut he must learn to 
hve largely m the general element of the 
language , and minute accuracjTh details is not 
to he sought before a fluent pracbcal command 
of the general currency of the language has 
been attained Shakspeare, for instance, ought 
to he read twenty tunes before a man begins to 
occupy himself with the vanous readmgs of the 
Shakspenan text, or the mgemous conjectures 
of bis critics 

(18 ) Composition, properly so called, is the 
culmination of the exercises of speaking and 
readmg, translation and re-translation, which we 
have sketched In this exercise the essential 
thmg IS to write from a Imodel, not from diction- 
anes or phrase-books Choose an author -who 
IS a pattern of a particular style — say Plato m 
philosophical dialogue, or Lucian in playful 
colloquy — steal his phrases, and do somethmg of 
the same kind yourself, irectly, without the 
intervention of the Lnghsh After you have 
acquired fluency m this way you may venture 
to put more of yourself mto the style, and learn 
to write the foreign tongue as gracefully as 
Latin was written by fikasmus, Wyttenbach, or 
Euhnken Translation from English classics 
may also be practised, but not in the first place , 
the ear must be tuned by direct imitation of the 
foreign tongue, before the more difficult art of 
transference fiom the mother tongue can be 
attempted with success 
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I It IS a patent fact, as certain as anything 
m mathematics, that whatever exists must 
have a basis on which to stand, a root from 
which to grow, a hmge on which to turn, a 
something which, however subordinate in itself 
with reference to the complete whole, is the 
indispensable point of attachment from which 
the existence of the whole depends No house 
can be raised except on a foundation, a sub- 
structure winch has no mdependent virtue, and 
which, when it exists in the greatest perfection, 
is generally not visible, but rather loves to hide 
itself m daikness Now this is exactly the 
sort of relation which subsists between a man’s 
thmlong faculty and his body, between his 
mental activity and Ins bodily health , and it is 
obvious that, if this analogy be true, there is 
nothing that a student ought to be more careful 
about than the sound condition of his flesh and 
blood. It IS, however, a well-known fact that 
the care of their health, or, what is the same 
thing, the rational treatment of their own flesh 
and blood, is the veiy last thing that students 
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seriously tlnnlr of j and the more eager the stu* 
dent, the more apt is he to sm in this respect, 
and to dnve himself, hlce an nnsignalled railmy 
tram, to the very hrmk of a fatal precipice, hefore 
he knows where he stands It is wise, therefore, 
to start m a studious life with the assured con- 
viction which aU experience warrants, that seden- 
tary occupations generally, and specially seden- 
tary hahits comhmed with severe and persistent 
bram exercise, are more or less unhealthy, and, 
in the case of naturally frail constitutions, such 
as have frequently a tendency to fling them- 
selves into books, tend directly to the enfeeblmg 
of the faculties and the imdermming of the 
frame After this warning from an old student, 
let every man consider that his blood shall be 
on his own head if he neglect to use, with a 
firm purpose, as much care m the preservation 
of his health as any good workman would do 
m keepmg his tools sharp, or any good soldier 
m havmg his powder dry Meanwhile I will 
jot down, under a few heads, some of the most 
important practical suggestaons with which ex- 
perience has furnished me m this matter 

II The growth and vigorous condition of 
every member of the body, as, m fact, of ever y 
function of existence m the universe, depends on 
Exercise All life is an energismg or a work- 
mg , absolute rest is found only in the grave , 
and the measure of a man’s vitality is the mea- 
sure of his workmg power To possess every 
fiicuHy and flinction of the body in haimomous 
woikmg order is to be healthy, to 'be healthy, 
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mth a high degree of vital force, is to he strong 
A man may he healthy ivithout hemg strong , 
hut all health tends, more or less, towards 
strength, and all disease is weakness Now, 
any one may see m nature, that thmgs grow big 
simply hy growmg , this growth is a constant 
a nd"h ahitual~exercise.p f vital or veget stiye foroe, 
and whatever checks or drmmishes the action of 
this force — say, harsh winds or frost — ^will stop 
the growth and stunt the production Let the 
student therefore hear in mind, that sittmg on 
a chair, leaning over a desk, ponng over a book, 
cannot possibly he the way to make his body 
grow The blood can he made to flow, and the 
muscles to play freely, only hy exercise , and, if 
that exercise is not taken. Nature will not he 
mocked Eveiy young student ought to make 
a sacred resolution to move about in the open 
air at least two hours eveiy day If he does 
not do this, wld feet, the clogging of the wheels 
of the mtemal ;^ts of the fleshly frame, and 
various shades of stomachic and cerebral discom- 
fort, will not fail m due season to inform Inm 
that he has been sinmng against Nature, and, if 
he does not amend his courses, as a bad boy he 
will certamly be flogged , for Nature is never, 
like some soft-hearted human masters, over 
merciful m her treatment But why should a 
student indulge so much in the lazy and un- 
healthy habit of sitting 1 A man may think as 
well standing as sittmg, often not a httle better , 
and as for reading in these days, when the most 
weighty books may be had cheaply, m the 
lightest form, there is no necessity why a person 
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should bo bending his back, and doubling his 
chest, merely because he happens to have a book 
in his hand A man will read a play or a poem 
far more naturally and effectively while walking 
up and down the room, than when sittmg sleepily 
m a chair Sittmg, in fact, is a slo ve^ y habit, '■ 
and ought not to he mdulged But when a man 
does sit, or must sit, let him at all events sit 
erect, with his back to the light, s^nd a full free 
projection of the breast Also, when studymg 
languages, or reading fine passages of poetry, let 
him read as much as possible aloud , a practice 
recommended by Clemens of Alexandria,* and 
which will have the double good^^^ecb of 
strengthenmg that most im^ftant vital element 
the lungs, and traimng the ear to the perception 
of vocal distinctions, so stupidly neglected in 
many of our public schools There is, m fact, 
no necessary connection, in most cases, between 
the knowledge which a student is anxious to 
acquire, and the sedentary habits which students 
are so apt to cultivate A certain part of bis 
work, no doubt, must be done amid books, 
but if I wish to know Homer, for instance, 
thoroughly, after the first grammatical and 
lexicographical drudgery is over, I can read him 
as well on the top of Ben Cmachan, or, if the 
day be blasty, amid the grand silver pmes at 
Inverawe, as m a fusty study A man’s enjoy- 
ment of an uEschylean drama or a Platonic 
dialogue will not be dimmished, but sensibly in- 
creased, by the fragrant breath of birches blow- 

* ToXXois iad St^ kol ri yeytivbif 
tSs ifayvdicreus yv/u>dvt6v iaru' — ^Pscdagog lu 10 
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mg around Inm, oi the sound of mighty "vratera 
rushing near As for a lexicon, if you make 
yourself at the first reading a short mdex of the 
more difficult words, j’’ou can manage the second 
reading more comfortably without it “What a 
student should specially see to, both m respect 
of health and of good taste, is not to carry the 
breath of books with him wherever he goes, as 
some people carry the odour of tobacco To 
prevent this contagion of boolaslmess, the best 
thmg a young man can do is to jom a volunteer 
corps, the drill connected with which ivill serve 
the double purpose of bruslung oflT all taint of 
pedantry, and gi rding the loins stoutly for all 
the duties that belong to citizenship and active 
manhood Tlie modern Prussians, like the 
ancient Greeks, understand the value of military 
drill, and make every man serve Jus time m the 
army , but we rush prematurely mto the shop, 
and our citizenship and'ouf” manhood suffer 
accordingly The cheapness of railway and 
steamboat travelling, also, in the present day, 
renders inexcusable the conduct of the studious 
youth who will sit, week after week, and month 
after month, chained to a dull gray book, when 
he might mhale much more healthy imaginmgs 
from the vivid face of nature in some green glen 
or remote wave plashed isle A book, of course, 
may always be m his pocket, if a book be neces- 
sary , but it IS better to cultivate independence 
of these paper helps, as often as may be, to 
learn directly from observation of nature, and to 
sit m a frame of wisepassiyeness,” growing in- 
sensibly m strong thought and feelmg, by the 
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breezy mfiuences of Nature playing about us 
But it IS not necessary that a man should be given 
to indulge m Wordsworthian musmgs, before 
the modem habits of travelhng and tourmg 
can be made to subserve the double end of 
health and culture Geology, Botany, Zoology, 
and all branches of Natural History, are best 
studied m the open air, and their successful ' 
cultivation necessarily implies the piactice of 

manhood History also and archieology are 
most aptly studied in the stoned glen, the 
mined abbey, or the stout old border tower , 
and m fact, m an age when the whole world is 
more or less locomotive, the student who stays 
at home, and learns in a gray way only from 
books, in addition to the prospect of dragging 
through life with enfeebled health, and droppmg 
mto a premature grave, must make up his nund 
to be looked on by all well-conditioned persons 
as a weaklmg and an oddity 
, For keeping the machine of the body in a 
fine poise of fleiabihty and finnness, nothmg 
deserves a higher place than Games and Gym- 
nastics A regular cons titu liional walk, as it 
IS called, before dinner, as practised by many 
persons, has no doubt something formal about 
it, which not everybody knows to season with 
pleasantness to those who feel the pressure of 
such formality, athletic games supply the neces- 
sary exercise along with a healthy social 
stimulus For boys and young men, cricket , 
for persons of a quiet temperament, and staid 


those habits of ^tiye and enterprising ped estrian 
ism, which are such a fine schoolljf independenl 
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old baolielors, boTvls , for all persons and all 
ages, the hreez y Scottish game of golf is to be 
commended Boatmg of course, when not over- 
done, as It sometimes is m O^ord and Cam- 
bridge, IS a manly and characteristically Bntish 
exercise , and the dehcate management of sad 
and rudder as practised m the Shetland and 
Hebndean seas, is an art which calls mto play 
all the powers that belong to a prompt and 
■vigorous manliood. Anglmg, agam, is favour- 
able to musmg and poeti c imagi mng s, as the 
examples of Walton and Stoddart, and glonous 
John Wdson, largely show, in rainy weather 
bilhards is out of sight the best game , m it 
there is developed a qmckness of eye, an ex- 
pel tness of touch, and a subtlety of calculation, 
truly admirable In comparison -with this cards 
are stupid, which, at best, in whist, only exer- 
cise the memory, whde chess can scarcely be 
called an amusement , it is a study, and *a 
severe brain exercise, which for a man of de- 
sultory mental activity may have a bracing 
virtue, but to a systematic tlunker can scarcely 
act as a relief 

m Let me now make a few remarks on the 
very -vulgar, but by no means always -wisely 
managed process of Eaung and Drinking 
Abemethy was wont to say that the two great 
kilhng powers m the world are Stckf and 
]^ET Of these the former certainly has no* 
thmg to do -with the premature decay of Scot- 
tish students, they die rather of eatmg too 
httle than of eating too much Of course it is 


) 
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uecessary, in the first place, that you should 
have something to eat, and, in the second place, 
that ^rhat you eat should he sub stanti al and 
nourislung With regard to the details of tins 
matter you must consult the doctor, hut I 
believe it is universally agreed that the plainest 
food IS often the best, and for the highest 
cerebral and sanguineous purposes, long eX' 
penence has proved that there is nothing better 
than oatmeal and good pottage For as the 
poet says — 

“ Buirdly duels and dever hizzics 

f Are bred in sic a way as this is ’’ 

Supposing, however, that the supply of good 
nourishment is adequate, people aie apt to err , 
in various ways when they come to use it 
There is a class of people who do not walk 
through life, but race , they do not know what 
it is to sit down to anythmg with a quiet pms 
pose, and so they bolt their dinner with a 
galloping purpose to be done m.th it as soon as 
possible This is bad policy and bad philosophy - 
The man who eatTln" a hurry Idser^oth TEe 
pleasure of eatmg and tlie ^profit of digestion 
If men of business m bustling cities, and 
Americans who live m a constant fever of demo« 
oratic excitement, are apt to indulge in this un- 
healthy habit, students and bookish men are not 
free from the same temptation Eiger readers 
will not only bolt their dinner that they may 
get to their books, but they will read some' 
tunes even while they are eating , thus forcing 
nature to act from two distinct vital centres at 
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the same time — ^the brain and the stomach — of 
■vrhicli the necessary result is to enfeeble both. 
To sip a cup of tea ivith Lucian or Anstophanes 
m one hand may be both pleasant and profit- 
able , but dmner is a more serious affair, and 
must be gone about with a devotion of the 
whole man — Mm %n tlh ?. “ a whole man to one 
thmg at one tune,” as Chancellor Thurlow said, 
— seasoned very properly, with agreeable con- 
versation or a little cheerful music, where 
you can have it, but never mmgled with severe 
cogitations or perplexmg problems In this 
view the custom of the Enghsh and German 
students of dining with one another, is much 
to bo commended befoie the solitary feedmg 
too often practised by poor Scottish students m 
lonely lodgmg houses In tins matter the Free 
Church of Scotland, among its other notable 
achievements, has recently shown us an example 
well worthy of imitation They have instituted 
a dming hall for their theological students, dis 
tmguished by salubnty, cheapness, and sociahty 
Next to q^hty, a certain variety of food is by 
all means to 'Be sought after The stimulus of 
novelty that goes along with vanety, sharpens 
appetite , besides that Nature, in all her nch 
and beautiful ways, emphatically protests against 
monotony It is, moreover, a point of practical 
wisdom to prevent; the stomach fiom becoming 
the habituated slave of any land of food In 
change of circumstances the favourite diet can- 
not always be had and so, to keep himself m 
’ a state of alimentary comtort, your methodical 
eatei must restrict lus habits of locomotion, and 
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narrow the range of Ins existence to a fixed 
qihere where he can be fed regularly mth his 
meted portion As for dnnk, I need not say 
that a glass of good beer or wine is always 
pleasant, and in certam cases may even be 
necessary to stimulate digestion , but healthy 
young men can never require such stimulus, 
and the more money that a poor Scotch 
student can spare from unnecessary and shppery . 
luxunes, such as dnnk and tobacco, so much 
the better “Honest water” certainly has this 
ment, that it “ never made any man a sinnei , ” 
and of whisky it may be said tliat, however 
beneficial it may be on a wet moor or on the 
top of a frosty Ben in the Highlands, when 
indulged in habitually it never made any man 
either fair or fat He who abstains from it 
altogether will never die in a ditch, and will 
always find a penny m his pocket to help him- 
self and his fhend in an emergency 

rV I beheve there are few thmgs more 
necessary than to warn students agamst the 
evil effects of ^se rooms ami bad ventilation 
Impure air can never make pure blood , and 
impure blood corrupts the whole system But 
the evil IS, that, no immediate sensible effects 
bemg produced from a considerable amount 
of impunty in the air, thoughtless and careless 
persons — ^that is, I am afraid, the ^eatmajonty 
of persons — ^go on inhaling it without' receiving 
any hint that they are imbibing poison But 
those evdb are always the most dangerous of 
which the approaches are the most insidious 
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Let students, therefore, urho are often confined 
in small rooms, he careful to throw open their 
windows whenever they go out, and, if the 
windows of their sleeping-room are so situated 
that they can he kept open without sendmg a 
draught of air directly across the sleeper, let 
them hy all means he left open mght and day, 
both summer and wmter In breezy Scotland, 
at least, this practice, except in Hie case of veiy 
sensitive subjects, can only he beneficial In hot 
countries, where insalubrious vapours in some 
places infest the night, it may he otherwise 

V Should it he necessary to say a word 
about Sleep ? One would think not Nature, 
we may imagine, is sufficient for herself in this 
matter Let a man sleep when he is sleepy, and 
rise when the crow of the cock, or the glare of 
the sun, rouses lum from his torpor Exactly 
so, if Nature always got fair play , hut she is 
swindled and flouted in so many ways hy human 
beings, that a general reference to her often 
becomes a us eless generahty In the matter of 
sleep specially studenls'are great sinners , nay, 
their very profession is a sin against repose, 
and the stnctest prophylactic measures are neces- 
sary to prevent ceitam poaching practices of' 
thmiang men into the sacred^main of sleep 
C^hraljsxcitement, lilce strong cofiee, is the 
direct antagonist of sleep , therefore the student 
should so apportion Ins hours of mtellectual 
task-work, that the more excitmg and stimulat- 
mghiain exercise shouldneverhe continued direct 
mto the hour for repose , hut let the last woik 
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of the day he always something comparatively 
light and easy, or dull and soporific , or better 
still, let a man walk for an hour before bed, or 
have a pleasant chat with a chum, and then there 
can be no fear but that nature, left to herself, 
wiU find, without artifice, the measure of rest 
which she requires As to the exact amount of 
that measure, no rule can be laid down , less 
than SIX, or more than eight hours’ sleep, ac- 
cordmg to general expenence, must always be 
exceptional The student who walks at least 
two hours every day, and works hard with his 
brain eight or nme hours besides, will soon 
find out what is the natural measure of sleep 
that he requires, to keep free from the feverish- 
ness and the languor that are the necessary 
consequences of'prdlonged artificial wakefulness 
As to early nsing, which makes such a famous 
figure in some notable biographies, I can say 
httle about it, as it is a virtue which I was 
never able to practise There can be no doubt, 
however, that, wherever it can be practised in a 
natural and easy way, it is a very healthM prac- 
tice , and in certain circumstances, such as those 
m which the late distmguished Baron Bunsen 
was placed, full of various busmess and dis- 
traction, the mormng hours seem clearly to be 
pomted out as the only ones available for the 
purposes of learned research and devout medita- 
tion 

VI On the use of Baths and Water as a 
hygiemc instrument I can speak with confi- 
dence, as I have frequented various cdebrated 
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hydropathic institutions, and have carefully 
pondered hoth the principles and the practice 
of that tliOTapeutic^isoLjj^^^ Hydropathy is- 
a name that very madequately expresses the 
virtue of the treatment to which it subjects the 
patient It is a well-calculated combination of 
exercise, leisure, diet, amusement, society, and" 
water, applied in vanous ways to stimulate the 
natural perspiratory action of the skm Any 
one may see that the influences brough t to bear 
on the bodily system by such a combination 
are m the highest degree sanitary The im- 
portant point for students is to be informed 
that parts of this discipline somewhat ex- 
pensively pursued m hydropathic institutions 
under the supenntendence of esqienenced physi- 
cians, can be transferred safely, and at no ex- 
pense, to the routme of their daily life A 
regular bath in the morning, where water can 
be had, unless with very feeble and dehcate 
subjects, has always an invigorating effect , but, 
where water is scarce, a wet sheet, dipped in 
water, and well wrung, will serve the purpose 
equally well The body must be altogether 
enveloped, and well rubbed with this , and then 
a dry sheet used in the same way -v^ cause a 
glow to come out m the skin, which is the best 
preventive against those disturbances of cuti- 
cular action which the instability of our 
northern chmate renders so common and so 
annoymg The wet sheet packing, one of the 
most brmted of the hydropathic appliances, and 
which in fact acts as a mM tepid blister swath 
ing the whole body, may" be practisedTdf special 
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purposes, under the direction of a person expert 
m those matters , hut the virtue of this, as of 
all "water applications, depends on the power of 
leaction which the physical system possesses, 
This reaction young men of good constitutions, 
teamed by healthy exercise and exposure, niU 
always possess , hut persons of a dull and slow 
temperament should beware of making sudden 
experiments with cold water without certain 
precautions and directions from those who are 
more experienced than themselves 

Vn "What I have further to say about health 
belongs to an altogether different chapter A 
man cannot he kept healthy merely by attendmg 
to his stomach If the body, which is the Sup- 
port of the curiously complex fabric, acts with 
a sustaining influence on the mmd, the mind, ' 
which IS the unpellmg force of the maclime, 
may, like steam m a steam-engine, for want of 
a cqntrolhng and regulative ^orce, in a single 
fit of untempered expansion, blow all the wheels 
and pegs, and ^we comjiacted plates of the 
machine, into chaos No function of the body 
can bo safely performed for a continuance "with- 
out the habitual strong controLof a well-disci- 
phned will All merely physical energies m 
man have a strong tendency to run not into 
fever and dissolution when divorced from the 
supenntendence of what Plato called Imperial 
mind (/Saff/Xz/is vo3c) The music of well-regu- 
lated emotions imparts its harmony to the 
stomgs of the physical machine , and fieedom 
from the bhnd plunges of wilfulness keeps the 
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heart) free from those fierce and irregular beat 
mgs which wear out its vitality prematurely. 
Therefore, if you would be healthy, be good , and 
if you would be good, be wise , and if you 
would be wise, be devout and reverent, for the 
fear of God is the begmmng of wisdom What 
this means it wdl be the busmess of the follow* 
mg chapter to set forth. 
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L We are now come to the most important of 
the tliree great chapteis of self-culture The 
moral nature of man supphes him both with the 
motive and the regulafatv ejower. hemg in fact 
the governor, and lord, and legitimate master of 
the whole machine Moral excellence is therefore 
justly felt to he an mdispensahle element in all 
forms of human greatness A man may he as 
h nllian t, as clever, as strong, and as broad as 
you please and w'lth all this, if he is not good , 
he may he a paltry fellow , and even the suhhme 
which he seems to reach, m his most splendid 
achievements, is only a l^ha nt sor t of hai^ess 
The first Napoleon, m his thunderous career over 
our western worl^ "^as a notable example of 
sup erhuman force in a human shape, without 
any real human greatness It does not appear 
tliat he was naturally what we should call a had 
man , hut, devoting himsdf altogether to mih- 
tary conquest and political ascendency, he had 
no occasion to exercise any degree of that highest 
excellence which grows out of unselfishness, and 
so, as a moral man, he lived and died very poor 
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and very small But it is not only conquerors 
and politicians that, from a defect of the moral 
element, fail to achieve real greatness “Nothing," 
says Hartley, “ can easily exceed the vain-gloiy, 
self-conceit, arrogance, emulation, and env}’’, that 
are to he found in the eminent professors of the 
sciences, mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
even dinnity itself”* Nor is there any reason 
to he astonished at tins The moral nature, lilce 
everything else, if it is to grow mto any sort of 
excellence, demands a special culture, and, as our 
passions, by their very nature, like the -winds, 
are not easy of control, and our actions are the 
outcome of our passions, it follo-ws that moral 
excellence -will m no case be an easy affair, and 
in its highest grades -will be the most arduous, 
and, as such, the most noble achievement of a 
thoroughly accomphshed humamty It -was an 
easy tlmig for Lord Byron -to be a great poet , it 
wa s mere ly indulgi ng his nature, he was an 
eagle, and must fly, but to have curbed his 
-wilful humour, soothed Ins Jfretfiil discontent, 
and learned to behave like a reasonable bemg 
and a gentleman, that was a difficult matter, 
which he does not seem ever senously to have 
attempted His hfe, therefore, -with all his gemus, 
and flts of occasional subhmity, was, on the 
whole, a temble failure, and a great warning to 
all who are -willmg to take a lesson Another 
flaring beacon of the rock^ on which great -wits 
are often -wrecked for want of a little kindly cul- 

* “ Observations on Man " London, 1749 VoL n. 
p 225 > 
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ture of unselfislmess, is Walter Savage Landor, 
the most fimshed master of style, perhaps, that 
ever used the Enghsh tongue , hut a person at 
the same tune so impenously f^ul, and so mar 
.lest ically cros s-grained, that, with all his polished 
style and p omted thought, he was constantly 
livmg on the verge of insanity Let eveiy one 
therefore, whq would not suffer shipwreck on 
the great voyage of Me, stamp senously into 
his soul, before all thmgs, the great truth of the 
Scnptuie text, — “One thing is needful 
Money is not needful , power is not needful , 
cleverness is not needM , fame is not needful , 
hberty is not needful , even health is not the 
one thing needful hut charanter alrme — a 
thoroughly cultivated will — is that winch can 
truly save us , and, if we are not saved m this 
sense, we must certainly he damned There is 
no pomt of i ndifference m this matter, where a 
man can safely rest, saymg to himself. If I don’t 
get better, I shall certamly not get worse He 
will unquestionably get worse The unselfish 
part of his nature, if left uncultivated, will, hke 
every other neglected function, tend to shrink 
mto a more meagre v ita hty and more stun ted 
proportions Let us gird up our loms, therefore, 
and quit us hke men , and, havmg by the golden 
gift of God the glorious lot of livmg once for 
all, let us endeavour to hve nobly 

n It may he well, before entermg mto any 
detail, to mdicate, m a single word, the connec- 
tion between morality and piety, which is not 
.dways correctly understood. A certain school of 
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Bntisli moralists, from Jeremy Bentliam down 
wards, have set themselves to tabulate a s cheme ' 
of morals without anyreferenceto religion, which, 
to^saythe least of it, is a very unnatural sort of 
divorce, and a plain sign of a ceitain narrowness 
and mcompleteness m the mental constitution of 
those who advocate such views No doubt a 
professor of insdom, like old Epicurus, may be 
a very good man, as_the world goes, and lead a 
very dean hfe, beheving that all the grand ma- 
thematical structure of this magnificent universe 
IS the product of a mere fortuitous concourse of 
blmd atoms , as, m these days, I presume, there 
are few more virtuous men than some who talk 
of laws of Nature, mvanable sequence, natural 
selection, favourable conditions, happy cmnbina- 
tion of external circumstances, and other such 
reasonless phrases as may seem to explain the 
frame of the universe a part from mind But to 
a healthy human fedmg there” must always 
be something very inadequate, say latlier some- 
thing abnormal and monstrous, m this phasis of 
morality It is as if a good citizen in a 
monarchy were to pay all the taxes conscien- 
tiously, serve his time in the army, and fight 
the battles of his country bravely, but refuse to 
take oflF lus hat to the Queen when she passed 
If we did not note such a fellow altogethw with a 
black mark, as aUSToyaT and feaffected'sul?- 
ject, we should feel a good-natureffcon£enipt for 
him, as a crotchety person and unmannerly So 
it IS exactly with atheists, whether speculative 
or practical , they are mostly crotchet-mongers 
and puzzle-brams , fellows who spin silicon ropes 
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m which to strangle themselves , at most, mere 
reasoning machines, utterly devoid of every noble 
inspiration, nliose leaden intellectual Jirma* 
ment has no heat and no colour , whose whole u. * 
nature is e\hduste3TnTbstenng a pnm self-con- 
tained conceit about their petty knon ledges, and 
who can, in fact, fasten their c oarse feeler s upon 
nothing but what they can finger, and classify, 
and tabulate, and dissect But there is some- 
thing that stands above all fingering, all micro- 
scopes, and all curious diagnosis, and that is, 
simply, Lifk, and life is simply energising 
Reason, and energising Reason is only another 
name for God To ignore this supreme fact is 
to attempt to conceive the steam-engine ivithout 
the intellect of James Watt , it is to make a 
map of the aqueducts that supply a great city 
with water, without indicating the fountain- 
head from which they are supplied, it is to 
stop short of the one fact which renders all the 
other facts possible , it is to leave the bojiy 
without the head By no means, therefore, let 
a young man satisfy himself with any of those 
cold m oral sche mes of the present age of reac- 
tion, wlucli piece together a beggarly account of 
duties from e xternal indu ct ion The fouutamV'- 
of all the nobler morality is moral inspiration 
from within , and the feeder of this fountain is 
God 

f 

in I will now specialise a few of those 
virtues the attainment of winch should be an 
object of lofty ambition to young men desirous 
of making the most of the divine gift of life 
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Every season and every occasion makes its own 
impenous deinan.d, and presents its peculiar 
opportumty of glonous victory or ignoble de- 
feat in the great battle of existence Prim- 
roses grow only m the spnng , and certam vir- 
tues, 5 they do not put forth vigorous shoots in 
you^, are not likely to show any luxuriant 
leafage m after age 

IV First, there is Obedience There is a 
great talk in these days about hberty , and no 
doubt hbeity is a very good thing, and highly 
estimated by aU healfl iy creatures , but it is 
necessary that we should understand exactly 
what this thmg means It means only that m 
the exercise of all natuial energies, each creature 
shall be free from every sort of conventional, 
artificial, and painful restriction Such liberty 
' IS unquestionably an unqualified good, but it 
does not brmg a man very far It fixes only 
the startmg-pomt in the race of life It gives a 
man a stage to play on, but it says not^g of 
the pait he has to play, or of the style in which 
he must play it Beyond this necessary startmg- 
pomt, all further action m life, so far from bemg 
liberty, is only a senes of limitations AU regu- 
lation IS limitation, and regulation is o^y 
another name for reasoned existence And, as 
the regulations to which men must submit are 
not always or generally those which they have 
wdlmgly laid down for themselves, but rather 
for the most part those which have been laid 
down by others for the general good of society, 
it ioUows, that whosoever wiU be a good member 
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of any social system must leam, m the first plftce, 
to Obey The law, the army, the church, the 
state service, every field of life and every sphere 
of action, are only the e mbodi ed illustrations of 
this prmciple Freedom, of course, is left to the 
individual in his own individual sphere To 
leave him no freedom were to make him a mere 



machme, and to anmhilate his human ity , but, 
so far as he acts in a social capacity, he cannot 
be free from the hmitations that bind the whole 


mto a definite and consistent unity He may 
be at the very top of the social ladder, but, 
like the Pope — servus servorum— only the 
moie a slave for that The bram can no morel 
disown the general laws of the organism than 
the foot can The loyal obedience of each mem- 
her IS at once its duty and its safety St 
Paul, with his usual force, fervour, and sagacity, 
has grandly iflustrated this text, and if you 
ever feel mclmed fretfully to kick against your 
special function in the great social organism, I 
advise you to make a senous reading of 1 Cor 
XU 14-31 Every random or wilful move is a] 
chmk opened m the door, which, if it be taught | 
_^^to gape wider, will in due season let in chaos ' 
^"'^he Eom an histonan records it as a notable 
trait in the great Pumc captain ’s character, that ' 
he knew equally well to obey and to command, 
— ‘‘ Nunguam ingenmm idem adies diveisissimas, 
parendum aig^ imperandum hdbihnsfml ” Oppo- 
site things, no doubly obedience and command 
are , but the one, nevertheless, is the best train- 
ing-school for the other, for he who has beenl 
accustomed only to command wiU not know the ' 
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limitations by which, for its own beneficial exer- 
cise, all authonty is bound. Let the old Boman 
submission to authonty be cultivated by all 
young men as a virtue at once most character- 
istically social, and most becoming in unripe 
years Let the thmg commanded by a superior 
authonty be done simply because it is com- 
manded, and let it be done with punctuahty 
Nothmg commends a young man so much to his 
employers as accuracy and punctuahty m the 
conduct of business And no wonder On each 
man’s exactitude m domg his special best de- 
pends the comfortable and easy gomg of the 
uhole machine In the complicated tasks of 
social life no gemus and no talent can compen- 
sate for the lack of obedience If the clock goes 
fitfully, nobody knows the tune of day , and, if 
your allotted task is a necessary link in the chain 
of another man’s work, you are his clock, and he 
ought to be able to rely on you The greatest 
praise that can be given to the member of any 
association is m these terms — Tins ts a man 
who always does vJiat is reguued of him, and who 
alioays appeals at the hom when he is eapeded to 
a;ppear 

V The next grand virtue which a young 
man should specially cultivate is Truthfulness 
I beheve, with Plato, that a he is a thing natu- 
rally haWful both to gods and men , and 
young persons specially are naturally truthful , 
but fear and vanity, and various influences, 
and mtercsts affecting self, may check and over- 
grow this mstmet, so as to produce a very 
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hoUo'w and Tvortliless manhood John Stuart 
Mill, In one of his pohtical pamphlets, told the 
\rorlang classes of England that they -were 
mostly liars , and yet he paid them the comph- 
ment of saymg that they were the only working 
class in Europe who were inwardly ashamed of 
the baseness which they practised A young 
man m lus first start of life should impress on 
his mind strongly that he hves in a world of 
stem reahties, Avhere no mere show can per- 
manently assert itself as substance In his 
presentment as a member of society he should 
take a sacred care to be more than he seems, 
not to seem more than he is Ou io/tTv 
agta-os aXX’ iJmi 6eXei ‘Whoever in any special 
act IS studious to make an outward show, to 
■which no inward substance conesponds, is 
acting a lie, which may help him out of a diffi- 
culty perhaps for the occasion, but, like silvered 
copper, n ill be found out in due season Plated 
work •wull never stand the tear and wear of 
life hke the genuine metal , believe this What 
principally induces men to act this sort of 
social h e is, with persons m trade, love of gam , 
hut wi9i young men, to whom I now speak, 
either laz mes Sj vamty, or cowardice , and 
agamst the'^ three b esetting sms , therefore, a 
young man should set a special guard Lazy 
people aie never ready with the nght article 
•when it IS wanted, and accordingly they present 
a false one, as when a schoolboy, when called, 
upon to translate a passage from a Greek or 
Latin author, reads from a translation on the 
opposite page. "What is this but a he ? The 
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teacher wishes to know what you have in 
your brain, and you give him what you take 
from a piece of paper, not the produce of your 
bram at all All flimsy, shallow, and supei- 
ficial work, in fact, is a Lns, of which a man 
ought to be ashamed Vanity is another provo- 
cative of hes From a desire to appear 11611 
before others, young men, who are naturally 
Ignorant and mexpenenced, wdl sometimes be 
tempted to pietend that they know more than 
they actually do know, and may thus get into 
a habit of diessing up then httle ,with the an* 
and attitude of much, m such a manner as to 
Tconvey a false impression of their own import- 
ance Let a man learn as early as possible 
honestly to confess his ignorance, and he will 
be a gamer by it in the long run , otherwise the 
trick by which he veils his ignorance from others 
may become a habit by which he conceals it 
from himself, and learns to spend his whole hfe 
in an element of delusive show, to which no 
reahty corresponds But it is from deficiency 
of courage rather than from the presence of 
vanity that a young man may e^eot to be 
mcgtyrorely tned Conceit, which is natural 
to youth, IS sure to be pruned down , the whole 
of society IS m a state of habitual conspiracy to 
lop the overweenmg self-estimate of any of its 
members , but a httle ^cent cowardice is 
always safe , and those who begin hfe by being 
afraid to speak what they think, are LJiely to 
end it by bemg afraid to think ivhat they wish 
Moral_ courage is unquestionably, if the most 
manly, certainly the rarest of the social virtues 
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The most venerated traditions and institutions 
of society, and even some of the landhest and 
most fi nely-fihred affe cfaons, are m not a few , 
cases aSayed against its exercise , and in such 
cases to speak the truth boldly leqmres a com- 
bination of detenmnation and of tact, of which 
not every man is caftable Neither, mdeed, 

IS it desirable always to speak all the truth that 
a man may happen to know , there is no more 
offensive thmg than truth, when it runs counter 
to certain great social interests, associations, 
and passions , and offence, though it must 
sometimes be given, ought never to be courted 
To these matters the text applies, “ Be ye wisi 
as serpents and harmless as doves” Never- 
theless there are occasions when a man must 
speak boldly out, even at the nsk of plucking 
the beard of to authority somewhat rudely 
If he does not do so he is a coward and a 
poltroon, and not the less so because he has nine 
hundred and nmety-mne hly-hvered followers 
at his back. 

I 

VI I don’t know a better advice to a young 
man than keveb to nn idle It is one of those 
negative sort of precepts that impart no motive 
force to the wiU , but though negations seem 
barren to keep out the devil by a strong bolt, 
they may prove in the end not the worst receipt 
for admitting the good spirit into confidence 
A man certainly should* not circumscribe his 
activity by any mflexible fence of rigid rules , 
such a formal _methodism jif conduct sprmgs 
from narrowness, and can only end m more 
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narromiess , but it is of the utmost importance 
to commence early uith an ceconomical use of 
time, and this is only possible by means of 
order and system No young person can go 
far wrong who devotes a certain amount of 
time regularly to a definite course of work 
how much that portion of time should be, of 
course depends on circumstanceB , but let it, 
at aU events, be filled up with a prescribed 
continuity of something , one hour a day per- 
sistently devoted to one thmg, like a small 
seed, will yield a large increase at the year’s end 
Eandom activity, jumpmg from one thing to 
another without a plan, is little better, in respect 
of any valuable intellectual result, than absolute 
idleness An idle man is like a housekeeper 
who keeps the doois open for any bmglar It 
IS a grand safeguard when a man can say, I 
have no time for nonsense , no call for unreason- 
able dissipation, no need for that sort of 
stimulus which wastes itself in mere titillation , 
variety of occupation is my greatest plcasuie, 
and when my task is finished I know how to 
lie fallow, and with soothing rest prepare myself 
for another bout of action The best preventive 
against idleness is to start with the deep seated 
I conviction of tlie erunestness of life "WTiatever 
men say of the world, it is certainly no stage 
for triflmg, in a scene where all arc at work 
idleness can lead only to wreck and rum “ Lire 
IS SHOUT, AUT LOKQ, OPTOUTUNITT FLUETIITG, EX- 

pekiment sutpeut, judgment DiTFicuLT " Thcse 
are the first words of the medical aphonsms of 
the wise Hippocrates , they wero set down as 
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a sign ificant sig n at tlie porch of the benevolent 
science of heahilig more than 600 years before 
the Christian era^ and they remam still, the 
-wisest text which a man can take with him as 
a directory mto any sphere of effective social 
activity 

VII If we look around us m the world with 
a -view to discover what is the cause of the 
sad deficiency of energy often put forth m 
the best of causes, we shall find that it arises 
generally from some sort of Nakro-wkess A 
man will not help you m this or that noble 
undertaking simply because he has no sympathy 
with it Not a few persons are a sort of human 
lobsters , they live in a hard shell formed out 
of some professional, ecclesiastical, political, or 
classical crust, and cautiously creep their way 
within certain beate n bo unds, beyond which 
they have no desires The meagre and un- 
expansive hfe of such persons teaches us what 
we want m order to attain to a -wider and a richer 
range of soml -vitahty The octogenarian poet- 
-philosopher Goethe, when sinking mto the 
darkness of death, called out -with his last breath, 
More light > What every young man should 
call out daily, if he -wishes to save himself from 
the narrowing crust of professional and other 
limitations, is. More lov e’ Men are often 
clever enough, but they'don^t know what to do 
ivith their cleverness, they are good swords- 
men, but they have no cause to fight for, or 
prefer fighting in, a bad cause What these 
men want is Love The precept of the great 
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apostle, “ Weep with those who weep, and ujotce 
mth those who lejoice,” if it were grandly earned 
out would malce every man’s life as ncli in uni- 
versal sympathy as Shakspeare’s imagmation 
was in universal imagery Every man cannot 
he a po^ , hut every man may give himself 
some trouble to cultivate that la ndly and genial 
sensibility on which the wiitmg and~the ap- 
preciation of poetry depends Tp__hve poetry, 
mdeed, is always better than to write it , better 
for the individual, and better for society INow 
a poetical life is just a hfe opposed to all same- 
ness and all selfishness , eagerly seizmg upon 
t tlie good and beautiful fiom all quarters, as on 
its proper ahment Let a youn^ man, therefore, 
above all things, beware of shutting himself up 
ivithin a certain narrow pale of sympathy, and 
fostering unreasonable hatreds and prejudices 
against others An honest hater is often a 
bettei fellow than ^cwljhend, but it is 
better not to hate at all A good man will as 
much as possible strive to be shaken out of 
himself, and learn to study the exceUenoes of 
persons and parties to whom he is naturally 
opposed It was an admirable trait in the 
character of the late d istmguished head of the 
utilitarian school of ethics, who was brought 
according to the strictest sect of a narrow and 
unsympathetic school, that he could apply himself 
m the spmt of ku^yjecognitiqn to compre- 
hend two such antipo^f characters as Colendge 
and Thomas Carlyle Never allow yourself to 
indulge in sneezing condemnations of large 
classes and sections of your fellow bemgs , that 
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6orb of talk sounds kig, but is in fact puenle 
Never refuse to entert aip a man. in your heart 
because all the Trorld is talking against him, or 
because he belongs to some sect or party that 
everybody despises , if he js universally talked 
agamst, as has happened to many of the best 
men m certain circumstances, there is only so 
much the more need that he should receive a 
fnendly judgment from you “Honour aU 
men ” is one of the many texts of combmed 
sanctity and sapience vrith -which the New^j 
Testament abounds, but this you cannot do 
unless you try to know all men , and you know 
no man till you have looked -with the eye of 
a brother mto the best that is m him To do 
this IS the true onoral philosophy, the best 
human nches , a wealth which, when you have 
quamed, you can proceed, as a good social 
architect, to bmld up the truth m love, -with 
regard to all men, and make your deeds in 
every pomt as genuine as your words 

Yin There is a class of young men m the 
present age on whose face one imagmes that he 
sees -written Nil Adjuraiii This is not at all 
a loveable class of “the youth-head” of our 
land, and, unless the tone of not wondermg 
which characterises their manner be a sort of 
juvenil e aff ectation destmed soon to pass away, 
rather a hopeless class Wonder, as Plato has 
it, IS a truly phJqsophic passion , the more we 
have of it, accompa^mg the reverent heart, 
of course -with a_clear open eye, so much the 
better That it should be spemally abundant 
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I in the opening scenes of life is in the healthy 
course of nature , and to he deficient in it argues 
either insensibility, or that indifference, selfish' 
ness, and conceit, iviuch are sometimes found 
comhmed -with a shallow sort of cleverness that, 
with superficial observers readily passes for 
true talent In opposition to this most un- 
natural, ungenial habitude of mind, we say to 
every young man, cultivate Eeverence You 
will not see much of this virtue, perhaps, in the 
democratic exhibitions in which the present age 
delights , but it is the true salt of the soul for all 
''' that * i 

“ We live by admiration, hope, and love ” I 

We are small creatures, the biggest of us, and 
our only chance of becommg great ^a sort is by. 
participation mthe greatness of the universe. Sb \ 
John, in alieautiful passage of his Yirst TLpistl0,\ 
has finely mdicated the phSosophy of this matter \ 
“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God , and it ’ 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he shall appear, we sliall be hke 
lum, for we shall see him as he is — ^that is to 
say, to look with admirmg rapture on a type of 
perfect excellence is the way to become assimi- 
lated to that excellence , what the uncorrupted 
man sees in such cases he admires , and what 
he admires he imitates The chief end of man, 
accordmg to the Stoics, was, — Spectaee et 
THITAEI MUUDtJMl” — a fine thought, and finely 
expressed But how shall a man see when he 
lias no admirmg faculty which shall lead him to 
^e, and Lew shall he mutate what he does not 
know? All true appreciation is the result of 
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keen insight and nobk_p!^sion , but the habit 
of despising things and persons, and holding 
thorn cheap , blinds ..the one facto r lyhich belongs* 
to the complete result^ and strangles the other 

IX. In morals there are prmciples of inspi- 
ration and principles of relation love and 
reverence, of which we have been spealong, be- 
long to the former , ModiiRATion, of which we 
are now to speak, belongs to the latter It is 
a virtue of which young men generally have no 
conception, and for deficiency in which they are 
lightly pardoned, but it is a virtue not the less 
necessary for that, and if they will not learn it 
in what medical men call the prophylactic way, 
— ^that IS, timeously, before the touch of danger, 
— ^they ivill have to learn it at no very long date 
from perilous experience To hot young blood 
it IS an admonition which sounds as cheap as it 
IS distasteful, to beware of excess , but hot young 
blood, which knows well enough how to dash 
fall gallop into a forest of bristling spears, is no 
judge of that caution which is not less necessary 
than courage to the issue of a successful cam- 
paign The wolest and most practical thinker of 
all antiquity, 'and at the same time the man of 
the widest range of accurate knowledge, Aris- 
totle, whose name is almost a guarantee for right 
opinion in all things, laid it down as the most 
useful rule to guide men m the difScult art of 
livmg, that virtue or wise action hes_in the ' 
mean between the two extremes of too little and 
too much Those who are just startmg m the 
career of life, however fond they may be of 
strong phrases, strong passions, unbndled eneiv 
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gies, and exuberant denwnstrat^s of all lands, 
may rely on it,''ffiat as tbey grow in^me man- 
hood they will grow m aU sorts of moderation, 
and learn to recognise the great truth that 
those are the strongest men, not who the most 
wnnt.n-n1y mrlnlge^ but wbo the most caiefully 
curb their actmties HVhat is called “ seediness,” 
after a debauch, is a plam proof that nature has 
been outraged, and will have her penalty All 
debauch is incipient smcide, it is the unseen 
current beneath the house winch sooner or later 
washes away the foundations So it is with 
study Long-contmued mtense mental exercise, 
especially m that ungrateful and ungemal form 
of the acquisition of laiowledge called Cram, , 
weakens the brain, disorders the stomach, and 
makes the general action of the whole organism 
languid and unemphatic Be warned, therefore, 
in time , violent methods will certamly produce 
violent results, and a vessel that once gets a 
crack, though it may be cunmngly mended, will 
never stand such rough usage as a whole one 
Wisdom IS a good thmg , but it is not good 
even to be wise always Be not wise overmuch 

Why shouldst thou die before thy time 1 ” Ee- 
member who said that 

X If Great Bntam be unquestionably the 
nchest country m the world, — so much so in- 
deed that Sydney Simth, always witty and 
always wise, felt Itself justified in saying, that 
it is “ the only countiy m which poverty as a 
crime,” then ceitainly it is of paramount import- 
ance that every young man, when starting m 
the race of life in this country, should stamp 
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into lus soul the fundamental prmciple of all 
moral philosophy, that the real dignity of a man 
hes not m -vrhat he has, hut in what he ^s “ The 
longdom of heaven is within you,” — not without 
Beware, 'therefore, of being infected by the 
moral co ntagion which more or less taints the 
atmosphere of eveiy nch trading and manu- 
facturing community, — the contagion which 
breeds a habit of estimating the value of men 
by the external apparatus of hfe rather than by 
Its internal nobihty A dwarf, perched upon a 
lofty platform, looks over the heads of the mul- 
titude, and has no doubt this advantage from 
his position. So it IS with the nch man who is 
merely nch , he acquires a certam social posi- 
tion, and from this, perhaps, gets M P tagged 
to his name , but, take the creature down from 
his artificial elevation, and look him fairly, m 
the face, and you will find that he is a figure 
too msigmficant to measure swords with Fix 
this, therefore, in your imndi^ before all thmgs, 
that there are few thmgs in social life more 
contemptible than a ndi man who stands upon 
his riches By the very act of placmg so high 
a value on the external, he has lapsed from the 
true character of his Land, and mverted the ^ 
poles of huma n val ue Have money, — ^by all 
means, — as much as to enable you to pay your 
tailor’s bill, and, if possible, have a comfortable 
glass of claret on port to help you to digest your 
dinner , but never set your heart on what they 
call makmg a fortune Socrates, Plato, Ansbotle, 
and St Paul (1 Tim vi 9), all agree in statmg, 
witli serious emphasis, that money-makmg is 
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not an ennobling occupation, and tliat he who 
values money most -values himself least Stand 
stnctly on your moral and intellectual excel- 
lence, and you mil find in the long run, -when 
the true value of things comes out, that there is 
not a Duke or a millionaire in the land who can 
boast himself your superior 

XI I have no mtention of runmng through 
the catalogue of the -virtues, — ^you must go to 
Aristotle for that , but one grace of character, 
which is an essential element of moral greatness, 
and a sure pledge of all Lands of success, I can- 
not omit, and that is Perseverance I never 
knew a man good for anythmg in the world, 
who, when he got a piece of work 'to do, did 
not know how to stick to it The poet Words- 
worth, m his “ Excursion,” when the sky began 
to look cloudy, gives, as a reason for going on 
-with'his mountam perambulation, that though 
a httle ram might be disagreeable to the skin, 
the act of gi-ving up a fixed purpose, in view of 
a slight possible inconvenience, is dangerous 
to the character There is much wisdom here 
,We do not hve in a world in which a man can 
iafford to be discouraged by trifles There are real 
difficulties enough, with which to fight is to 
hve, and which to conquer is to hve nobly A. 
fiiend of mme, malong the ascent of Ben 
Cruachan, when he had reached what he ima- 
gined to be the top, found that the real peak 
was two miles farther on to the west, and that 
the road to it lay along a rough stony ndge not 
easy for weary feet to tread on But this was 
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a small matter Tlie peak -was being enveloped 
m mist, and it Tvas only an hour from sunset 
He wisely determined“to take the nearest way 
doivn, but what did he do next day? He 
ascended the Ben again, and took his dinner 
triumphantly on the topmost top, in order, as 
he said, that the name of this most beautiful of 
Higliland Bens might not for ever be associated 
in his mind with bafflement and defeat Tins 
sort of a man, depend upon it, will succeed in 
everytlung ho undertakes Never boggle at a 
difficulty, especially at the commencement of a 
new work Aller Anfang xsi scJnoer , — all be- 
ginnings are difficult, as the Geruyin proverb 
says, and the more excellent the task the 
greater the difficulty XuXtff& r& /tOA Diffi- 
cult things, in fact, are the only things worth 
doing, and they are done by a determined will 
and a strong hand In the world of action will 
is power, persistent will, with circumstances 
not altogether unfavourable, is victory , nay, in 
the face of circumstances altogether unfavour- 
able, persistency 17111 carve out a way to unex- 
pected success Head the hfe of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, and you will understand what 
this means Fortune never will favour the man 
who flings away the dice-box because the first 
throw brings a low number 

I will now conclude with a few remarks on 
some of the best methods of acqumng moral 
excellence 

XIL The first thing to be attended to hero 
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IS to have it distinctly and explicitly graved into 
the soul, that there is only one thing that can. 
give Significance and dignity to human life — 
VIZ VmTTJOTJS Energy , and that this energy 
, IS attamahle only by energismg If you imagme 
you are to be much helped by books, and 
reasons, and speculations, and learned disputa- 
tions, in tins matter, you are altogether mis- 
- taken Books and discourses may indeed 
awaken and arouse you, and perhaps hold up the 
sign of a wise finger-post tQ prevent you from 
gomg astray at the first start, but they cannot 
move you a smgle step on the road , it is your 
own legs only that can perform the 30umey , it 
IS altogether a matter of domg Rnger-posts 
are very well where you find them, but the 
sooner you can learn to do without them the 
better , foi you will not travel long, depend 
upon it, befoie you come into regions of moor, 
and mist, and bog, and far waste sohtudes , and 
ivpe be to the wayfarer, m such case, who has 
taught himself to travel only by finger-posts and 
mile-stones I You must have a couapass of sure 
direction m your own soul, or you may be forced 
to depend for your salvation on some random 
saviour, who is only a httle less bewildered than 
yomself Gird up your loins, therefore, and 
prove the all-important truth, that as you learn 
to walk only by walkmg, to leap by leaping, 
and to fence by fencing, so you can learn to hve 
nobly only by acting nobly on every occasion 
that presents itself If you shirk the first tnal 
of your manhood, you will come so much the 
we^er to the secimd , and if the next occasion, 
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and tlib next again, finds you unprepared, you 
lyill infallibly into baseness A swunmei 
becomes strong to stem the tide only by fre- 
quently breastmg tbe big waves If you prac- 
tise always in shallow waters, your heart will 
assuredly fad. you in the hour of high flood 
General notions about sm and salvation can do 
you no good m the way of the blessed life As 
m a journey, you must see milestone after mde- 
stone fall into your rear, otherwise you remain 
stationary , so, in the grand mhreh of a noble 
life, one psiltnness after another must disappear, 
or you have lost your chance 

Xin Eichter gives it as one excellent anti- 
dote agamst moral depression, to call up in our 
darkest moments the memory of our bnghtest , 
so, in the dusty struggle and often tamted 
atmosphere of dady business, it is well to carry 
about with us the purifying mfluence of a high 
ideal of human conduct, fervidly and powerfully 
e:q»ressed Superstitiouspersons carry amulets ex- 
ternally on their breasts cany you a select stoi e 
of holy texts withm, and you wdl be much more 
effectively armed against the powers of evd than 
any most absolute monarch belnnd a bnstlmg 
body-guard Such texts you may find occur- 
img in many places, fiom the Kahdasas and 
Sakyamunis of the East, to Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Epictetus, in the West, but if 
you are wise, and above the seduction of showy 
and pretentious novelties, you wdl store your 
memory early in youth with the golden texte of 
the Old and New Testaments , and, as the Bible 
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> IS a Irtg book — -not so muck a book, indeed, as 
a great bterature in small bulk, — perhaps I 
could not do better in this place than indicate 
for you a few books or chapters wluch you 
will find it of inestunable value to giaft into 
your soul deeply before you come much into 
contact with those persons of coarse moral fibre, 
low aspirations, and lukewarm temperament, 
commonly called men of the world First, of 
course, there is the Sermon on the Mount, then 
the 13th chapter ^of the 1st Epistle to the Conn- 
tliians, then the Gospel of John, then the 
General Epistle of James , the two Epistles to 
Timothy , the 8th chapter of the Eomans , the 
5th and 6th chapters of the Ephesians , and the 
same chapters of the Galatians In the Old 
Testament every day's eiqienence will reveal to 
you more clearly the profound wisdom of the 
Book of Proveibs As a guide through life it 
IS not possible to find a better directory than 
this book , and I remember the late Piincipal 
Lee, who kneiv Scotland well, saying with em- 
phasis, that our country owed no small part of 
the pri^ical sagacity for ivhich it is so famed, 
to an eaily famihanty with this body of piac- 
tical ivisdom, uhich, in old times, used to be 
pnnted separately, and found in eveiy man’s 
pocket For seasons of devout meditation, of 
course, the Psalms of the great minstrel monarch 
are more to be commended , and among them I 
should recommend specially, as calculated to 
mfuse a spirit of deep and catholic piety into 
the souls of the young, — Psalms L viu m-y. 
xxiv xxsiL 3COVU. xlix. h hin linnu. xc coil 
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CIV cm cxn. cxxxi cxxxm And these Psalms 
ought not only to he frequently read, till they 
make nch the blood of the soul inth a genial 
and generous piety, but they ought to bo sung 
to their proper" music till they create round us 
a habitual atmosphere of pure and elevated 
sentiment, winch we breathe as ^e_ breath of 
our hi gher life This is the sort of emotional 
dnll which that grand old heathen Plato enjoins 
with such eloquence in some of the wisest 
chapters of his lofty-imnded polity, but a drill 
Tvhich we British ChnstiansJ with all our p re- 
tensions, m these latter tunes seem somewhat 
backward to understand 

XIV Perhaps even more important towards 
the achievement of a noble life than a memory 
well stored with sacred teacts, is an imagination 
well decorated with heroic pictures , in other 
words, there is no surer method of becoming 
good, and it may be great also, than an early 
famihanty with the lives of great and good 
men So far as my experience goes, there is no 
kmd of sermon so effective as the example of a 
great man. Hero we see the thing done before 
us, — actually done, — a thing of which we •were 
not even dreaming , and the voice speaks forth 
to us with a potency like the voice of many 
waters, “ Go Him and do Idewm ” Why not ? 
No doubt, not every man is a hero , and heroic 
opportunities are not given eveiy day , but if 
you cannot do the same thmg, you may do 
somethmgiike it , if you are not planted on as 
high or as large a stage, you can show as much 

G 
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manhood, and manifest as much v^ious per- 
sistency, on a small scale Every man may 
profit by the example of truly great men, if he 
IS bent on makmg the most of himself and his 
circumstances It is altogether a delusion to 
measure the greatness of men by the greatness 
of the stage on •which they act, or the volume 
of the sound "with -which the -world loves to re- 
verberate them achievements A Moltke in 
council, on the eve of a great battle -which is to 
shift the centre of gravity of our western 
political system, is only acting on a maxim of 
practical -vnsdom that requires to be applied 
ivith as much discrimination, tact, and delicacy, 
by the provost of a pronnciil town planning a 
water-bill or a tax for the, improvement of the 
city Nay, that moral heroism is often greatest 
of which the world says least, and which is 
exercised m the humblest spheres, and in circles 
the most unnoticed Let us therefore turn our 
youthful imaginations into great picture-gallenes 
and Walhallas of the heroic souls of all times 
and all places , and we shall be incited to 
follow after good, and be ashamed to commit 
any sort of baseness in the direct -view of such 
" a cloud of witnesses ” Would you know -wdiat 
faith means, leave Calvinists and Arminians to 
spht straws about pomts of doctnne , but do you 
read and digest that qilendid eleventh chapter 
of the Hebrews, and you will escape for ever 
from the netted snares of theological logomachy 
In this sublime chapter the great Apostle is 
merely givmg a succmct summation of tho 
method of teaching by concrete examples, with 
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the example of that mischanceful bard, without 
haTing his hot blo od and high-pressar e vitality 
to excuse of^fS^afliate your follies Let your 
company be always, where possible, better than 
yourself, and when you have the misfortune 
to move amongst your inferiors, bear in mind 
this seriously, that if you do not seize the apt 
occasion to draw them up to your level — ^uhich 
requires wisdom as well as love — they will 
certainly not be slow to drag you down to theirs 

XVI “ Men may try many things,” said the 
wise old bard of Weimar , “ only not hve at 
random , ” and if you would not live at random, 
it wiU be necessary for you to fix set times for 
calhng yourself to account In commercial 
transactions it is found a great safeguard against 
debt, to pay for every thmg, as much as possible, 
in cash, and, where that is not possible, not to 
run long accounts, but to strike clear balances 
at certain set seasons Exactly so m our ac- 
counts with God and with our souls The best 
charts and the most accurate compasses will bnng 
no profit to the man wlio does not get into the 
habit of regularly usmg them In this new 
the illustnous practice of the old Pythagoreans 
(who were a church as much as a school) pre- 
sents a good model for us ^ 

" Let not soft sleep usurp oblivious sway 
Till thnce you’ve told the deeds that marh'd the day 
Whiter thy steps ! what Hung for thee most fitted 
Ifos aptly done? and what good deed omitted? 

And when you’ve summed the tale, wipe out the bad 
"With gracious gnef, and in the good be glad 1 ” 
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STo man, in my opinion, "will ever attam to high 
- excellence m what an excellent old dmne calls 
" the life ^ God in tlie soul of man," without 
cultivating stated periods of sohtude, andusmg 
that sohtude for the important purpose of self- 
knowledge and self-amelioration “ Commune 
with your own heart on your bed, and be still,’ '• 
said the Psalmist 

“ "Wlio never ate witli tears his bread, 

And through the long drawn midnight hours 
Sat weepmg on his lonely bed. 

He knows you not, ye heavenly Powers 1" 

are the well-known words of a poet who cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of bemg either Metho- 
distical m his habits or mawkish in his tone 
“ Let not the sun go^down upon your wrath,” 
said St Paul,-^all whiclT utterances plamly 
imply the utihty of such stated seasons of moral 
review as the Pythagorean verses prescribe, and 
as we see now m most European countnes m the 
institution of the Christian Sabbath waitmg 
to be utilised No doubt the Jewish Sabbath 
was ongmally instituted simply for the rest of 
the body , and it was most wise and politic that 
this Cbristian’s “ Lord’s-day,” set apart for a 
purely religious purpose, should have adopted 
this hygiemc element also mto its composition , 
but with such a fair arena of e nlargemen t 
opened periodically, brmging perfect fieedom 
fiom the trammels of engiossing professions, he 
is not a mse man who does not dev ote at least 
one part of the Chnstian Sabbath to the senoiis 
worlc of moral self-review Not a few severe 
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cnticisms have been made by foreigners on 
what has been called the “ bitter observance ” of 
the Sunday by the Scotch, but these hasty 
critics ought to have reflected how much of the 
sohdity, sobnety, and general rehabihty of the 
Scottish charactei is owing to their serious and 
thoughtful observance of these recurrent periods 
of sacred rest The eternal whirl an d fidd le of 
life, so chaiactenstic of our gay Celfac neigh- 
bours across the Channel, is apt to beget an 
excitability and a f nvohty in the conduct of i-' 
even the most serious affairs, which is incom- 
patible with true moral greatness If we Scotch , 
impart somewhat of an awful character to our' 
piety by not smgmg on Sunday, the French! 
certainly would march much more steadily, and f 
more creditably, on the second day of the week, i 
if they cultivated a more sober tone on thoj 
first 

XVII In connection with the dehcate func- 
tion of nloral self-review, it occurs naturally to 
mention Prayer In this scientific age, when 
everything is analysed, and anatomised, and 
tabidated, there is a tendency to talk of know- 
ledge as a power t^hich all things^me subject 
But the maxim that liowledge is power is true 
only where knowledge is the mam thmg wanted 
There are higher thmgs than knowledge m the 
world, there are living eneagies, and in the 
moral world, certainly^ it is not knowledge but 
aspiration that is the movmg powei, and the 
wmg of asp iration is prayer "Where aspiration 
is wantmg7 the "souT cieeps , it cannot fly , it 
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j IS at best a caged bird, cimously busy in count- 
I ing and classifying the bars of its own confine- 
ment Of course, we do not mean that any per- 
son should be so hill of his own little self, and so 
ignorapt of the grandeur of the umverse, as to 
besiege the ear of Heaven with petitions that 
the laws of the umverse shall be changed any 
moment that may suit his convemence We do 
not pray that we may alter the Divme decrees, 
but that our human will may learn to move m 
harmony with the Divme will How far with 
regard to any special matter, not irrevocably fixed 
in the Divme concatenation of possibihties; omr 
petition may prevail, we never can tell , but this 
we do know, that the most natural and the most 
effectual means of keepmg our own noblest nature 
m harmony with the source of afl "noble- 
ness, IS to hold high emotional communion with' 
that source, and to plant ourselves humbly m 
that attitude of devout receptiveness which is 
the one becoming attitude m the created towards 
the Creator Practically, there is no' surer test 
of a man’s moral diathesis than the capacity of 
prayer He, at least in a Christian country, 
must be an extremely ignorant man, who could 
mvoke the Divme blessing day after day on acts 
of manifest turpitude, falsehood, or folly In 
the old heathen tunes, a man m certam circum- 
stances might perhaps, with_a cle_ar conscience, 
have prayed to a Dionyaus or an Aphrodite to 
consecrate his acts of drunkenness or de- 
bauchery , but, thanks to the preaching of the 
Galilean fishermen, we have’ got beyond that 
now , and umversal esjjenence declares the fact 
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■which the Scnptures are bo nohly studded, 
and of which our modem sermons are mostly so 
destitute When I see our young men lollmg 
on sofas, and grinning over those sorry canca- 
tuies of humamty "with which the pages of 
Thackeray and other popular novelists are 
filled, I often wondei what sort of a human life 
can he expected to grow up from that early 
hahit of learning to sneer, or at best, to be 
amused, at an age when seriousness and devout 
admiration aie the only seeds out of which any 
future nobleness can be expected to grow For 
myself, I honestly confess that I never could 
learn anythmg from Thackeiay, there os a 
I certain feeble amiabihty even about his best 
characters, which, if it is free from the depress- 
I ing influence of his bad ones, is certainly any- 
thmg but biacing One of the best of Greek 
books, once in eveiybody’s hands, now, I fear, 
fallen considerably into tiie shade, is Plutarch * 
Here you have, whether for youth or manhood, 
in the shape of hving examples of the most 
iich and various type, the very stuff from 
which human efiiciency must ever be made 
Our accurate critical historians have a small 
^ educational value when set against that fine 
i nstinct for aU true human greatness, and that 
■‘'genial sympathy with all human wealoiess, 
which shine out so conspicuously in the classical 
picture-gallery of that rare old Boeotian Let 
therefore our young men study to make them- 
selves familiar, not with the fiibbles, oddities, 

* “I read mth great deliglit Langhome’s translation 
of Plutarch.” — J S Mill, 'AutoJnography 
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and monstrosities of humanity, set forth m 
fictitious narratives, hut ■with the real hlood and 
bone of human heroism "which the select pa^s 
of biography present An Athenian Pericles, 
with noble magnanimity, telhng Ins servant to 
take a lamp and show a scurrilous reviler 
politely the way home , a German Luther, 
having his feet shod "with the gospel of peace, 
and the sword ofthe Spirit in lus hands, march- 
ing with cheerful confidence against an em- 
battled array of kaisers and cardinals , a Pastor 
Oberlin in a remote mountain pansh of Alsace, 
flinging behind him the bland allurements of 
metropolitan preferment, and turning lus little 
rocky diocese into a moral and physical para- 
dise, — these are great stereotyped Facts, ■n Inch 
'^'should drive themselves like goads into the 
^ hearts of the young Uo man can contradict a 
^ 1 fact , but the best fictions, ivithout a deep moral 
significance beneath, are only iridescent fioth, 
beautiful now, but wluch a single puff of air - 
blows into nothmgness 

XV Better, much better, than even the 
mirror of greatness m the biographies of truly 
great men, is the Imng influence of such men 
uhen you have the happmess of coming in con- 
tact -ftith them The best books are only a 
clever machinery for stimng the nobler nature, 
but they act mdirectly and feebly , they may 
be remote also, dry and dusty upon the library 
shelves, not even on your table, and very far 
from jour heart But a living great man, 
commg across your path, caxnes with him an 
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electnc anfiueace Tvlnch you cannot escape — 
that IS, of course if you are capable of being 
affected in a noble way, for the blind do not 
see, and the dead do not feel , and there is a 
class of people — very reputable people perhaps 
in their way — in whose breasts the epiphany 
of a Ohnst ivill only excite the remark, “Ee 
hath a devill" Supposmg, however, that 
you are not one of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
but a young man starting on the journey of 
life with a reverential receptiveness and a 
delicate sensibility, such as belong to nell- 
co nditioned youth, in this case the greatest 
blessing that can happen to you is to come 
directly into contact with some truly great man, 
and the closer the better , for it is only the 
morally noble, and not the intellectually clever, 
in whom greater intimacy ah\ a.ys reveals greater 
excellences To have felt the thrill of a feivid 


humanity shoot through your veins at the touch 
of a Chalmers, a Macleod, or a Bunsen, is to a 
young man of a fine susceptibility worth more 
than all the wisdom of the Greelcs, all the 
learning of the Germans, and all the sagacity of 
the Scotch After such a vivific mfluence, the 7 
light withngs may sneer as they please, and , 
the grave Gamaliels may fiown , but you know ~ . 
in whom you have believed, and you believe ^ 
because you have seen, and you grow with a 
happy growth, and y our vein s are full of sap, 
because you have beeiTengrafted mto the stem 


of a true vine And if it be not your good 
fortune to come under the direct genial expan- 
sive virtu e of some great moral sun, you axeTibl 
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altogether left to chance in. the moral influences 
■witli which, you are surrounded If you cannot 
always avoid the contagion of low company, 
you may at all events ban yourself from volun- 
tarily marchmg mto it There are few situa- 
tions m life where you may not have some 
power of choosmg your companions , and remem- 
ber that moral contagion, like the infectious 
power of physical diseases, borrows hfl.1f its 
strength from the weakness of the subject with 
which it comes in contact If ynii were only 
half as pure as Christ, you mi^t go about with 
harlots and be nothing the worse for it As it 
IS, however, and considermg the weakness of 
the flesh, and the pecuhar temptations of 
puberty, the best thmg you can do is to make 
a sacred vow, on no occasion and on no account 
to keep company with persons who will lead 
you into haunts of dissipation and debauchery 
No amount of hilanous excitement or moment- 
ary sensuous lustdiood can compensate for the 
degradation which your moral nature must 
suffer by associatmg, on fam^ar and tolerant 
terms with the most degraded and abandoned 
of the human species There can be no tolera- 
tion for vice We may, yea and we ought, to 
weep for the sinner, but we must not sport with 
the sm Eemember in this regard what hap- 
pened to !Robert Bums He knew very well 
how to preach, but his practice was a most 
miserable performance, remindmgus at eveiy 
step of the terrible sarcastic sentence of Pliny, 
“ Tkeje IS nothing moie proud or more pdltiy than 
Man Have you care that you do not follow 
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that genuine private prayer (for I do not speak 
of course of repeating routi ne formulane s). which 
IS the vital element of a noble moral nature, is to 
the cQarse, sensual, and selfish man, an atmo- 
sphere which he cannot breathe Take, there 
fore, young man, the apostohc mazun with you 
— Pray wiTHOtiT CEAsma Keep yourself 
always m an attitude of reverential dependence 
on the Supreme Source of all good It is the 
most natural and speediest and surest antidote 
against that spirit o^ shallow seK- oo nfidenc e and ^ 
brisk im pertinence so apt to spnng up with the 
knowledge without chanty which puffeth up 
and edifieth not What a pious tradition has 
taught us to do daily before our pnncipal meal, 
as a comely ceremony, let us learn to. do before 
every senous act of our life, not as a cold form, 
but as a fervid reahty Go forth to battle, brave 
young man, like David, with your stone ready, 
and your slmg well poised , but be sure that , 
you are fightmg the battle of the God of Israel, 
not of _the del'd Whether you have a sword 
or a pen in your hand, wield neithei the one 
nor the other in a spint of msolent self-reliance 
or of vain self-eidiibition^ and, not less m the 
hour of exuberant enjoyment than in the day of 
dark despondency and despair, be always ready 
to say, — “Bless me, even me also, O' my 
Father!” 
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flourishing at the Period of the Bcvolntioii Settlement and still represented B) 
theBoi JoHV Bavidson, B B , Hinistei of Imerurie lulvol crown 4to, 25s 

DAY —The Uses and Manufacture of Iron and Steel, firom 
Prehistonc Ages to the Present Time. By St Jon\ V Bat, C E , P B S B , 
ESA (Scot ), Homber of the Iron and Steel Institute, Member of tlic Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, Associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member 
of Council of the Institute of Patent Agents, etc To be completed in 3 vols 
demy 8 VO (Vol I iii October) [In the Press 

DITTMAR— A Manuel of Chemical Analysis 

By Professor William Bittmab. Ex fcap 8vo, 5s 

DITTMAEr-Tables forming an Appendrs to Ditto 

Bern} 8vo, 3s Cd 

DUlsr— Veterinary Medicines , their Actions and Uses 

By Finlay Birv Sixth Edition, rensed and enlarged Bemy S\ o, 15s 

DUHBAR— Social Dife in Former Days , 

Chiefly in the Prownce of Mora} Illustrated by Letters and Family Papers By 
E Boybar Buybab, late Captain 21st Puslliers 2 vole demjSvo, 19s iSd 

ERSKIlffE— Detteis of Thomas Erskine of Tn-nlatliaTi 

Pdited by William HAunA, B B , Autl'or of the “Memous of Br Chalmers, ’ etc 
Fourth Edition Ini vol crown 8vo, 7s Cd 
“ Here IS one who speaks out of tlie fulness of a large living hnman heart , whose 
TToras ^vll^ an echo in the hearts ol miny burden^ \Mth tho cares oC titne, 

perplexed with the ino\enicnts of the spirit of onr timo> ^^ho Mill speak to their 
4cepest needs, and lead them to a ha^ en of mt * -^Daily Jtcum 

** It dots one good to come in contactnitl^o samtlj a man, and Dr Hanna has 
^rtainly conferred a benefit on the Church Tfc large by cditini? this volume * ~ 
Edinburgh Cowajit ^ ^ o .r o 

** *Hom high must thatpeih liaie been whic^caught the light so earlv. Mere 
gio Mord^ith which a writer in the Contmporat^i^ueto, in sketching the life of 
Thomas iSrskinc, shortly after his deatli, choracterned his position, his spinh and 
his influence ’^Noncoiiformist \ ^ 
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BRSKUSTE— The Intenial Evidence of Revealed Religion 

Crown. 8vo, 5s * 

“ Before Mr Erskine went timid in 1S22, he pnbltshod his first woik on ‘Tlic 
Internal Bvidenee of Beicalcd Bdigton, in whieh he pursued tu a more O'ctended 
manner something of the same line of tliought as that already spoken of His 
GBEVr AIM WAS TO SHOW TUB DlVlSE ORIOIV OP CllMSTISMTli BOTH FBOSt THE 
PIXTtSO ILEUSTRATION which it FUnVISIlED OF THE Characteb of God akd its 
Bbarii.0 ov THE CHARAcrBR. OF Mah, to demonstrate tliat its ftets not only present 
an unptessiie exliihttion of til the moral qualities whieh can he conceited to reside 
in the Bivinc mind, hut also contain all those olgects winch hate a uatnial 
tendcnct to excite and suggest in the human mind that comhiiiatioii of-moial 
feelings which has been tcniied moral perfection Bdinburgb Hevtew 

ERSEIINE— The TTnconditional Ereeness of the QospeL 

Kew Edition, retised Crown 8to, 3s 6d. 

ERSKrCTB— The Spiritual Order, 

And other Papers selected from the MSS of the late Thomas Bbskise of Linlathcn 
Second Edition Crown Svo, 5s 

“ It w lU for a few hare a value wliieh others will not the least understand But 
all must recognise in it the nttcranee of a spirit profoundly penetrated with the 
sense of brotherhood, and with the claims of common humanity ’ —Spectator 

“ Veij dcsirvmg of studv ’ — Times 
Ptde Bibib Beadihgs and Fbagmests of Truth 

ERSKBO}— The Dootriue of Election, 

And its Connection with the General Tenor of Cliristianit}, illustrated especiall} 
from the Epistle to the Bomans Second Edition Crown 8vo, Gs 

ERSKIEE— The Brazen Serpent 

Or, Idfe coming through Death Third Edition Crown Svo, 5s 

EERQ-XTSOlf— Guide to the Great Eorth of Scotland Rail- 
way By 'W Fcrousob of Einninndy In 1 aol crown Svo , in paper cover. Is , 
cloth coyer. Is Cd 

"An extremely leadahlc and amusing, us well ns instrnctive, httle vqlume ’ — 
Abenleen tree Press 

EERGtrSOE— Twelve Sketches of Scenery and Antiqiuties 
on the Line of the Great North of Scotland Bailwav By George Beid, B S A 
W ith Illustrative Lctteiprcss by TT Fbrousob of Kmmundy 4to, 15s 

EIiETCHER— Autobiography of Mrs Eletcher 

(of Edinburgh), w ith Letters aud other Family Memonals Edited hy her Daugh 
ter Tliird Edition Crown 8yo,Ts Gd 

“This IS a delightful hook It contains an illustrative record of a singularly 
nohle, true, pure, prolonged, and haiipy life The story is recounted with a can 
donr, \ h acitj , and grace which arc a cry charming —Daily Renew 

ELEURy— Ii’Histoire de Erance 

Par M. IiAME Flbury New Edition, corrected to 1883 18mo, cloth, 2s Od 

FORBES— The Deepening of the Spiritual lofe 

By A P Forbes, DC L, Bishop of Brechm Fifth Ddition Calf, red edges, Ss Gd 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


B’OBBES— Ealendaxs of Scottish. Saints, 

■With Personal Kotices ot those ot Alba, etc B> Alexasber Pevpose Forbes, 
D 0 Ii , Bishop ot BrechitL 1 vol 4to, price £3 3s A ten copies for sale on 
large paper, 15 6 

“ A truly valuable contribution to the arch'eology of Scotlanfl ’ — Guardian 

“ Wo must not foinot to thank the author for the great amount of Information ho 
r has put together and for the labour he has bestoued on a work which con never 
be remuncntive ’’-Saturday Ecvteu‘ 

"His laborious and very Interesting work on the early Saints of Alba, Iiaudonm, 
and Strathcljde "—Quarteily Eevtew 

EOBBES— Missale Dmmmondiense The Ancient Irish 
Missal in the possession of the Baroness Willoughby d Kresbj Bditcd by the 
lle\ G H ronucs Half morocco, demy 8\o, 12s 

Fragments of Truth 

Being the Fvposition of several Passages of Scripture Third Edition Extra 
fcap 8vo, 5s 

FBASEB,— Alcohol its Function and Place 

By Thomas E Fraser, M H , F E S , Professor of Matcna Mcdica m the llniver 
sity of Edinburgh With Hiagrams and Tables 8vo, Is 

GAIBBEER and SPEDDIEG-Studies in Enghsh Hastory 

By Jaiics Gairdner and Jamfs Speddino In 1 vol demj 8vo, 12s 

1 The Lollards 

2 Em JoBL Palsvaff 

3 KATnERiNE OP Arraoon b First A^D Second Marriaoes 

4 Gasp of Sir Tuoaias OvErnuRi 

5 Divinf Eiort of IvlNOS , 

6 SuNDAi, Ancient and Modfra 

‘‘The authors names alone arc a snfllcicnt guarantee that tlie Essays in this 
heautifull] printed -volume wore worth reprinting ’ — St Jaincs s Ga-etle 

"It will enlighten the leaders on s>omo points in respect to wliicli they arc at 
present a cry much in the dark — Scofsainii 

GAIRDEER— On Medicine and Medical Education 

By W T GAiRDNFn, Ih-ofessor of the Praotico of Medicine in the TJmversify of 
Glasgow Three Lectures, av ith Kotes and an Appendix 8 a o, 3s Od 

GAIRDEER— Clinical and Pathological ITotes on Peii- 
^carditis B>W T Gairdner Professor of tlie Practice of Mediuiic in the Univer- 
sity of GlasgoAT Sa 0 , sewed, Is 

Gifts for Men 

By X. H. Crown 8 a o, 0» 

“ Tliere Is hardly n liAing theologian who might not he prond to claim many of 
her thoughts as his oaa u — Glasgm Herald 

GILFILLAlSr— Sketches Literary and Theological 

Being selections fl:om the unpublished MSS of tlio Eev Geoeof Gilfillan 
E dlted hy Frank Henderson, Esq , M P Ts 6d 

“The papers chosen for puhhcatlon arc clueflv critical, and tlievfonn a most 
readable, instructiA e, and interesting volume ’ —Dunilce Advertiser 
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GOBDOISr— The Boof of the World 

Being tlie Narrative of a Jouniej over the High Plateau of Tibet to the Bussian 
Pronticr, and the Ovue Sources on Pamir B\ Lieut Col T B GonDo^, C S I 
Trith numerous Illustrations Rojal 8io, Sis Cd 

GORDOir— The Home Life of Sir David Brewster 
By his Biughter, Mrs Gofdon Second Edition Crown 8\o, Cs 
'* With his on n countrymen it is sure of a welcome and to the <arante of Europe 
and of the New World, it will hai c a real and special interest of its own ' — Pall 
Mali Ga-ette. f 

Also a cheaper Edition, crown Sio, 2s 6d 

By the same Author 

GOEDOH— W orkers 

Fourth Thousand Fcap 8\o, Urap cloth, Is 

GOEDOH— Work, 

Or, Plenty to do and How to do it Thirty sucth Thousand Fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s Cd 
Warfare Work Praying Work. Work of Employers and 

E\ cry day Work Homely Hints about Work Emplovcd 

Social Work. Ben ard of Work. Country Work 

Home W'ork. Future Work Sabbath Work 

Single Women’s Work Combined Work Tliought Work 

Waiting Work Little Children’s Work Proving Work. 

Preparatory Work. koung Ladies Work. Beat 

Desultory Work. Work of Teachers and 

Praising Work Taught. 

Special Work. Household Work 

“Mrs Gordonispreciselyoneof the ladies for the time, —not a drowsv dreamer, 
hut fully auake, strong in heart, ardent in zeal, and intent on tlic vigorous use of 
Tight means to promote right ends — British Banner 

“A better gift book for young domestic senants we do not knon Literary 
Oaxette , 

GOBDOH— Iiittle XdHlie and her Bour Places 
Cheap Edition Fifty eighth ThousauA Limp cloth, Is 
“The narrative is simple and attractive, the plan of the work is well con- 
ceiv ed the style is fluent and liv ely , and the mtercst of the tale is vi ell sustained 
to the close ’ —Spectator 

GOBDOH— Simbeams in the Cottage, 

Or, Wliat Women may do A Narrative chiefly addressed to the Working Classes 
Cheap Edition horty fifth Thousand Limp cloth. Is 
“ The frmt alike of strong sense and philantliropic genius There is in 

every chapter mudi to iiistruct the mind os well as to mould tlie heart and to 
mend the manners The v olume has all the charms of romance, while ev cry page 
is stamped with utihty — Chnsttan TFitness 

GOEDOH— Prevention , 

Or, An Appeal to Economy and Common Sense 8vo, Cd 

GOBDOH— The Word and the World 

Twelfth Edition Price 2d 

GOEDOH— Leaves of Healmg for the Sick and Sorro-wfol 

Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 2s 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


GOEDOIir— The Motherless Boy, 

With an lUnstwition by Sit 3 Noei. Paion, B S A. CSicap Edition, limp cloth, Is 
'* Alike in manner and matter calonlated to attract youthful attention, and to 
attract it by tlie best of all means — sympathy ’ — Scotsman 

G-OBBOTT— Our Daughters 

An Account of the Young Women’s Christian Association and Institute Union 
Price 2d 

QOEDOW— Hay Macdowall Grant of AmdiUy, his Life, 

Labours, and Teaching Kew and Cheaper Edition 1 aol crown 8vo, bmp 
cloth, 2s 6d 

HAHHA— The Life of our Lord 

Bj theBei Wiluam Hakna D D , UjD 6 aols , handsomely bound in cloth 
extra, gilt edges, SOs 

Separate Tols , cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s each 

1 The FanUER Tears of oer Lord Pifth Edition 

2 Tbe hUMBTRa IX Cauleb Fourth Edition 

3 The Close of the Mimstrt Sixth Thousand 

4 The Passion Week Sixth Thousand 

6 The Last Day of our Lord s Passioi. Twenty third Edition 
6 The Forty Days after the HESURREtmox Eighth Edition 

"If Dr Hanna excels in one thing more than another, it is in the simplicity of 
lus style It IS this quality which giaes bcantx and force to the work before ns 
One cannot proceed Ihr into tho pages of tins Life of our Lonl wiUiont being stnitk 
with the unbroken continuity of moiement lUustmtiie of the life and work of 
Clirist —Christian Onion 

HATSTKA—The Besuxrectiou of the Dead 

By William Haitn A, D D , LL D Second Edition OncYol fcap 8io, 5s 

HASTIB— Protestant Missions to the Heathen A General 
Suricy of their Present State throughout the World By Prof Tii Christlied 
T ranslated ftom the Oemian by Bei W Bastie, Calcutta I aol demy Sio, Is 

HASTLE— Elements of Philosophy 

Part First Is 

HASTIE-The Perpetiuty of the Faith as our Ground of 

Hope Is 

HEHDEBSOH— Hotes of Caithness Family History 

By tbo late Johh Hbxdersox, W S 4to, 21s to Subscribera 

HODGSOH— Errors in the TTse of English 

^usteated from the Writings of English AuOiors, from tho Fourteenth Century to 
Oar Oto Time By the late W B Hodgsox, LL D , Professor of Political Economy 
in tho University of Edinburgh Fourth Edition Ivol ciown8vo, Ss 6d 

i^osc who most need such a book as Dr Hodgson’s wall probably be the last 
to look into it It will certainly amuse its readers, and w ill probably teach them 
a good deal wlueh they did not know, or at least neiei thought about, before' — 
The Saturday ilevtm , 
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” Pcriiaps at ao pcnod in tlie histot} of our language vras such a arorl ae tins 
needed so much as it is at present. It \rouId sas e the feelings of ninn> a lo\ cr 
of pure English -nero all forced, ns a prehnunar} exerci«c, simplj to read Professor 
Hodgson B collections of ‘ ITrrors in f nghsh — B Daily Mail 

“ilejond nil donht, Professor Hodgson has attained his olgect— siz to set forth 
the merits of correctness in English composition by furnishing examples of the de 
merits of incorrectness— to bring home the abstnet rule tliat a sentence must be 
lucid in onler and logical in sequence — ^2 Ac Athenirum 

“ Tins little 1 oluinc mil snrely do excellent s^rice, and nc strongly recommend 
it for the stndy of all — Manchester Pmnaner 

“Tlus posthumous iTorh. of Dr Eodraons dcsencs a hearty nelcome, for it is 
sure to do good servace for tlie olycct it has in vien - TAe Academy 

"His emu creation, as every ono who had the pleasure of his acquaintance 
knons, sparkled with anecdote and epigram, and not a litUe of the lustre and 
charm of his talk shines out of those pages ' — TAe Scotsman 

“The book is ncitlicr largo nor expensive, but it coiitams a great amount of 
careful and scholaily criticism —Aherdctii I ne Press 

“ Ko one who aims at a pure style of English composition should be mthout 
this book — The I'ducational ticvs 

"As a help to comiiosition this book will be found very useful, and to all it will 
proa 0 a curious and interesting book for pcrnsal —1 or/ shire Post 

HODGSOISr— Life and Letters of W B Hodgson, LL H , late 
Professor of Pobtical Pconomy in the Dnuersity of Edinburgh Edited by Pio 
fessorj M D 3lEiKi.Eroiu,, Af A l\oI troMnSvo, Ts Cd 

HOLMES-The Autocrat of tlie BreaMiast-Table 

By OnvEn Wevtiell Houies hew and Reused Edition, contammg fresh Preface 
and Bibliographical Notes by the Author I’rmtcd at the Rii crsldo Press Cron n 
8vo, 10s Sd 

HOLMES— The Professor at the Breakfast-Table 

Non Edition CronnSro, 10s Cd 

HOLMES— The Poet at the Breakfast-Table 

By OluebWi.vdelt, Uoimes, M D New Edition, carefully Revised, vnth Ncvi 
Preface Printed at tlie nnei-vido Press from New Electrotyiw Plates "With a 
Steel Portrait of the Author Cronn Svo, 10s 6d 

"Ashe is everybody’s favourite, there is no occasion for cntics to meddle with 
him, either to censure or to praise He can afford to laugh at the whole revncwing 
fraternity His wat is all his own, so sly and tingling, but without a droji of ill- 
nataro in it, and never leav mg a sting behind His humour is so grotesque and 
queer that it reminds one of the frolics of Puck , and deep pathos mingles wath it 
sonaturaUy that when the readers eyes are brimming with tears he knows not 
whetiicrthcy liave their source in sorrower In laughter — North American Bemeio 

HOLMES— Pocket Edition of the Breakfast-Table Senes m 
the Collection of Clioieo American Authors Gvols 33mo, Is each, or m cloth, 
gilt top, 3s a Tol 

HOME— Traces m Scotland, of Ancient Water Lines, Marine, 
Lacustrine, and Pluviatilc By David 3III.^EHoME, LLD, ERSE 1 vol 
demy Svo, 3s Cd 

“To the student of geology and archmology the volume will present a compen 
dium of precise and authentic, observations, the importaiicc of which cannot well 
be overrated, while for tlie general render it contaras a wondciiblly mtercstmg 
story of ceaseless change and vacissitnde —Glasgow Herald 
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UST OF BOOKS 


HOPE— A Sketch, of the Iiife of George Hope of Eenton 

Barns Compiled liy his BAnoirrBR. Gs 


HOWARD— One Sommer 

By Bla2<cbs 'Wu.us Bovrans 32mo, paper, Is , cloth, Is 6d and 23 

HOWEIiDS— A modern Inetance' A Hovel 

PuhlisJied with the sanction of the Author 
ByW D Hoivfus Copynglit Edition, in 2 rots crown 8io, 12s 

“ What interests ns Uiroughout is the vivid pictnrc ot American social life os it 
really IS —Spectator 

“ In ‘ A Modem Instance Mr Howells is as plbless as life itself As a piece 
of artistic tv orh it cannot easily he snrpassed —St James s Gaselte 

“ Among the hoohs which treat of the lives of Americans at home the most re 
marhahle is the * Modem Instance It is more pow erfhl than any of Mr Howells s 
prcvions w orks —Jila^ood s Magacine 

“ Eo one can call tins hook either pions or didactic fiction, hut w e have seldom 
met w ith a more religion teachmg hook — The Guardian (Xondon) 

“ ‘ A Modem Instance is before aU things a stndy of character jltfteniEiint 

HOWBIiDS— Dr Breen’s Piactice A Hovel 

Copyright Edition, in 1 vol crown 8vo, 2s 6d , or in cloth, Ss Cd 

“In Dr Breens Pnotice we have an entertaining representation of modem 
American life, lightly and delicatdy touched oil in Mr How eUs s peculiar stale ’ — 
literary World 


HOWELLS— A Woman’s Reason A Hov^ 

Copyright Edition, in crown Svo, 2 vols , 12s 


“This storj will take rank w ith the best ones of the season '—Literary World 
“Mr Howells has worked up the old theme ver} pleasantly on this occasion, 
and fiavonred it ngTctnbl> witli a due share of the humour in which ho decidedly 
has the advantage of Mr Henry James —Athenasum 


“ The reader is carried irresiatlbly to the end Hotfinsliam Daily Guardian 
“In future Mr HoweUs should he known us the nutlior of A Womans Season, 
for here alone he seems to have done justice to his singular powers It Is a real 
novel. Wo can only repeat how verj excellent the hook is, and how thoroncbly 
w orta readmg— once, tw ice, and ev en tliricc ’ —Academy 


By the same Author and published with hw sanction 
Pociet Editions in One Shilling Volumes Calico, Is M , doth gilt, 2s 
HOWELLS — A. Eoregono Conclusion 

Sreatesttrmmphpf the artist that out of material so little idealised 
“‘^'6 produced a story of such enduiuig and pathetic Interest —The 


HOWELLS — ^Tliexr Wedding Journey 

Tf of story and dialogue to give to it the interest ot a novel 
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HOWEIiIiS— A Chance AcguamtaTvce 

*' Tlic Imglit, courageous liglit-licartcd realism ot the a^Iiole, the gaj charm of 
the principal cliaracUrs, the rtfined humour of some of tlie incidcnm, the senti 
menc and style in aihich the pretty sparkling story is, as it iicre, cmhedded, ivere 
sucli as shoiied a neir arbstic force at iiork, and announced a great and original 
talent " — The Ttmes 

HOWELIiS— The Lady of the Aroostook 

2 Vols 2s 

“ Tlierc are few more perfect stones than The lady of the Aroostooil ’ — The 
Times 

HOWELLS — A Fearful Hesponsibility and Tonelli’s 

Mamagc 

"The great hody of the cnltiiated public has an instinctive delight In original 
genius, whether it he refined or sensational Mr How ells s is eminently refined 
His humour, however via id in form, is subtle and elusiac in its essence He de 
pends, perhaps, somewhat too much on the feeling of humour in lus readers to 
appreciate Ills own — E P ITniPiu. 

HOWELLS— The tTndiecovered Country 

3 Vols 2s 

“The story is, like all Mr Hoivells’s creations, skilfully constructed and 
wrronght out with careful elaboration of detail —Freeman 

HOWELLS— A Counterfeit Presentment, a Comedy, and a 

Parlour Car, a Puree 

“In this comedy Mr Howells giics new proof of lus rare insight into char 
Bcter, and ability to portray it by eflective and discriminating touches, of bis fine 
sense of dramatic scenes and incidents, and of his evquisite literary skill 

HOWELLS— Oat of the Question, a Comedy, and At the 

Sign ot the Savage 

“We may safely prophesy that among the ciiltiiatcd class of readers Mr 
Howells s hooks will he in steady demand There are already sis or sea en of them 
issued in a cheap form by the publisher of A Modem Instance hrom our oivn 
knowledge we can recommend A Chance Aaiuainlance and The Vndiicovered 
Ominfry as hooks of careful workmanship and accurate obseraatioii, written 
from the Amencan point of aiew, and onthoutthe least apparent influence, either 
in style or point of a icw, of English avriters —Saturday Jlevtew 

HOWELLS— H ovels 

These 10 \ols , neatly bound in cloth gilt, in bov, 21s 

HOWELLS— Venetian Life 2 Vols 2 s 

“His faculty of shrewd, sympathetic obscraation possessed itself easilv of 
Italian sights and characters but through all the track of Venetian lagoons or 
Plorcntino streets one feels the racy American temper, nothing daunted by the Old 
World No description of Venice could be, as far as they go, mote daintily, affee 
tionately true ' —I me* 

HOWELLS— Italian Journeys 2 Vols 28 

" Venetian Life and Italian Journeys are delightful reading, and they bear the 
promise of the future noi clist in them When he traa ellcd in Italian towns lio 
was studying human nature, and fortunately tlicro haae been presera cd in these 
two books a vast number of little studies, minute obseraatious, such as m pbund 
ance go to make the amter of fiction ' — Century 
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LIST or BOOKS 


IRVUTG— A Memorial Sketch, and a Selection firom the 

Letters of ttio late Licnt John Inviso, R N , of H AI S “Terror, ’ In Sir John 
Franklin 8 Expedition to the Arctic Regions Edited by Benjamin Bcu., F R C S E 
TViUi l^csimiles of the Record and In mg s Medal and Map 1 vol post Svo, 5s 

Jack and Mrs Brown, and other Stones 

By the Author of “ Blindpita 1 vol crown 8\o, paper, 2s Od , (doth, Ss Cd 

JEWKUT— Healthy Houses 

By Fleemino Jfnmn, P R S , Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh Demy 8\ 0,2s 6d 

“The three lectures w ill be found specially useful to the largely increasing (dass 
of house propnetorb —Conran! 

JHRVISE— Epitaphs and Inscriptions from Bunal-CJronnds 
and Old Buildings in the North East of Scotland Bj the late Anbeew Jervise, 
PSA Scot 'With a Memoir of the Author Vol II Cloth, small 4to, S2s 
Do do Roxburglie Edition, 42s 

JERVISE— The History and Traditions of the Hand of the 

Lindsais in Angus and Meams Ken Edition, Edited and Revised by the Rea 
James Gammack Ini sol demySio 14s 

Do do Large Paper Edition lofwbith only 60 are printed], demy 4to,Ro\ 
burglio binding, 42s 

“ Tlic editing of these remains has been very careful, and the book, thongh it 
has Its and tracts, is sure to please north country readers 

JOASS— A Brief Review of the Silver Question, 1871 to 1870 

By Edward C Joass, Fellow of the Pnculty of Actuanes, Edin 8vo, Is 

KEHNEDT— Pilate’s Question, “Whence art Thou?” 

An Essay on the Personal Claims asserted by Jesus Chnst, and bow to account for 
them By John KEvsEDa, M A , D D , London Crown 8ro, 3s 6d 
“ Written on a skilfully arranged plan, is unquestionably a pow erfnl and eloquent 
vindication of the orthodox and Gauioliu bidief in opposition to rationalistic 
theoncs — ^Scotsman 

HER— Sermons hy the Rev John Her, E D , Glasgow 
Twelfth Edition Croivn 8\ o, 6s 
“ A a ory remarkable a olume of sermons " — Contemporary Pcview 
" The sermons before us arc of no common order , among a host of competitors 
they occupy a high class — e w ere about to say the highest class — whether a lewed 
in point of composition, or thought, or treatment — B and E Exangelxcal Seview 

HEIGHT— The Enghsh Bake Histrict as interpreted m the 
Poems of Wordsw ortli By William Kmoht, Professor of Moial Philosophy in the 
University of St Andrews Er. fcap 8ro, 5s 

HEIGHT— Colloquia Peripatetica (Deep Sea Soundings) 

Being Notes of Conversations with the late John Duncan, LLD , Professor of 
Htbicw in the New College Edinburgh By William Kmoht, Professor of Moral 
Pliilosopha in the University of St Andrews Fifth Edition, enlarged 5s 
“Since these lectures were imblished tlicie has appeared an exceedingly in 
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tercstmg olrnno entitled ' Colloqtut Penpitetica,’ liy tJio late Jolm Dnncaii, LL D , 
Professor of HcliTOir m the Ifow College, fidinhuigh Tlicse Colloquies arc rcnorl«l 
hj the Kev irin Eni{,ht, ivlio seems to he admimhlj adapted for the task ho has 
undertaken His friend must Ime heen a man of nre onginalit}, saned culture, 
great Mgour in expressing thon^ts nhich nere north} to he expressed and re 
inembered The reader srlio shall gis e himself the benefit and gnibfication 

of stud} mg this short solume (it urlll suggest more to him tlian man} of ten tunes 
its size) n ill Imd that I base not been bribed to speak well of it by an} praise 
nliicli Dr Duncan has bestowed on mo The onl} excuse for alluding to it is, that 
it contains the seiercst censure on my writings which they have evei incurred, 
though they have not been so unfortunate as to escape censure Against 

an} ordinary criticism, even a writer who is naturally ttiiii skinned becomes b} 
degrees tolerably hardened One proceeding from a man of sucli loammg and 
■w orth as Dr Duncan I hav o thought it a duty to notice — rriract from Preface to 
“ The Consnence By the late Professor t D ilauncr, Second tdition, 

liAHTG — liUidoTes Abbey, and the Burgb of ITewburgb , 
Their History and Annals By ALCXAvnEii Laiso, LL D , P 8 A. Scot 1 vol 
small 4to IVith Index, and thirteen Pall page and ten M oodcut Dlustrations, Sis 
‘ Tins IS a charming volume m every respect * — Notes and Qvertes 
"The prominent characteristics of the work are its exhaustiveness and the 
thoroughly phdosophic spirit in wliKdi it is written."— Scotsman 

IiAIZiTG! — ^Triumphs of Ohnatiamty illustrated by History 

A Lecture by AniajiSDER Ljuxo, LL D Crow n 8ro, la 


IiABraiAH— Eecolleetions of Curious Cbaracters and Plea- 


sant Places Bv CnARLEs LAksuk, 'Washington, Author of “Adventures in the 
Wilds of America, ’ “A Caiioo 'V’ov age up the Mississippi, “ A Tour to the Kiier 
Saguena},' etc etc Ini vol smalldemy 8vo, 12s 


Tlic Wizard of Anticosti 
Porcst BecoUections 
Tlio Hunters of the Sea Dlephant 
Around Cape Horn 
Montank Point 

Salmon Pishing on the Jacques 
Cartier 


Tile Bo} Hunter of Chicoutimie 
The Potomac Fisherman 
Sword Pish Pishing 
Kewfoundland 
Block Island, etc 


“It IS not unpleasant to be sometimes reminded by the appearance of a book of 
travel, written wath greatei fidelity and 'wider knowledge than is usuall} found, 
how little we know of the vv orld and how large it reallv is Mr Lannian conscien 
tiousl} notes down all that he has seen and w hat ho knows —Saturday Peitcm 
“A bundle of delightful reminiscences touched with that light and graceful 
hand which is common to all his tvpc —Academy 


XiAHCASTHE— Essays aud Resaews 

By the late Hexpv H LAkCASTER, Advoeato , with a Prefaton Notice by the Rev 
B JowETT, Master of Balliol College, Oxford Deni} Svo, with Portinit, 14s 


IiATrR,IE— On the Philosophy of Ethics An Analytical 
Essay By S S Laobiu, A M , F R S D , Professor of the Thcor}, PUstory, and 
Practice of Education in the Umveiaity of Edinburgh Demy 8v o. Os 
“ Mr Laurie s volnmc now before us is in substance, though not In form, a rcpl} 
to Mr Mills Utilitarianism Mi Laune lias the inctnph}Sical head and the 
metaphysical training of his countrymen, and has brought both to bear with great 
force on the problem proposed ’—Saturday Renew 
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IiAURIE— liToteB on Bntisli TBeones of Morals 

Demy Sto, 6s 

"His criticisms are candid and higlily instmctiie, c g those of the news of 
Bentham, Mill, and Brin He manifests great nptitnde in detecting radical de 
fccta, m exposing logical inconsistencies, and in detecting the legitimate tendencies 
of philosophical systems — Bnli'h QuarUrly 

IiOBIMEBr— Bible Studies on Life and Truth 

By the Bev Bobeht lionuiEn, M A , Free Chnrch, Mains and Stiathinartine. In 
1 vol crown 8vo, Bs 

"It IS In sererrl respects r remarljiblc rolnme These discourses the 

ontcoine of a Uioiightfol, earnest^ and ngorons mind, are written in a strain of 
^aste and manly eloquence, and they are even more rrluahlc for whrt they 
suggest than for what they directly tench —Scotsman 

“Tliere is in these studies much that will help to gorem the mil, satisfy the 
mind witii truth, and tlio heart with life. — Daily Beoteii 

“The distmctne ftagtance of the old evangelical preaching of our fatlicrs is 
combined witli the modem spint of exact research m Biblical science and 
these stndies may be regnnled ns a proof tlirt the reconciliation between ilie old 
and the new in our Scottish Chnstian life is not so difflcnlt ns some suppose. — 
Aberdeen t rec Press 

"On ercry line of these sermons there is a trace of care and anxious thought 
Tins preacher is no extempore orator He is a student, and has made himself 
ihmiliar wath tlio best models — ^Dundee Aiiierhser 

“They are chaiactenscd by penetrative thought, lucidity, and cogency of state 
inent, and a chaste and classic eloquence Tliey eiance earnest study and nide 
reading — Glasgmo Herald 

IiHirD— Sermons 

By Rev Adom Li>d, M A , Elgin Ex. fcap S\o Bs 

A Xiost Battle 

AAovel S\oIs Crown 8ro, ITs 

"Tlds in eiery way remarhablo novel ’'—Morning Post 

“ We are all the more leady to do justice to the excellence of the author s drawmg 
of characters — Athcnamm 

M'OBIE— Jolm Calvin, a Fragment by the Bate Tbomas 

M'Cne, Author of " The Life of John Knox ' Demy 8i o, Cs 

MACDUFF— The Parish of Taxwood, and some of its Older 
Memories By Bov J R JUcnuir, D D 1 vol extra fcap Svo, illustrated, 
8s 6d 

"A delightful little volume, as true to the life as it Is picturesque m Its subjects 
Wo shall he inclined to add this unpretentious volume to the standard 
authorities on these favourite sulgects Unpretending as the pictures mav 

he, to paint these worthy people to the life demands no little shrewdness of 
observation, considcrahle power of mental analysis, with a coinhinahon of rarer 
faculties In the pictures we have quaint drollery as well as kindly satire and 
while each has some fascination of its own, one at least is wonderfully pathetic 
We think wo have said enough to send our readers to a hook wluch, while 
sliowang unusMi powers of observation, is written with equal simplicih and deep 
earnestness of feeling "—Satunlay Heviem 

"It is oharminglv written, and deserves to he popular on both sides of the 
Tweed Liverpool Mercury 
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" TItis i<j the sort of hooL \«hlch is sore to he popular and mrmly appreciated h} 
Bcotchmcn, irhetlicr at home or m the colontcs ’’—Perfhslure CMslilutioiml 
“Dr JfacduiThas given us a specially dellghtfnl and instmctivo volume, a senes 
of character sketches vvhich are sure to live, and of mcmoncs which readers who 
can appreciite solid worth will not vnlbngly let die Bhrewd, practical sense, 
kindly humour, and quiet sarcasm add to the hvelincss of a work which will he 
equally valued for its lofty devotion and its moial and spiritual licalthfulncss 
‘Tavwood’ will secure for itself no secondary place in the literature of Scotteh 
reminiscences ' —Freeman 

MACFARIiAiraJ— Prmcaples of tLe Algebra of Iiogic, -with 

Bvamples, hy ALniL. MacFAnniiNB, M A , D Sc (Bdln ), F It S E 5s 

MAOKAY'— Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple, First Vis- 
count stair A Study in the Historj of Scotland and Scotch Law dunng the 
Seventeenth Century ByJE J 6 Mackav, Advocate Svo, iSs 

MACEEITZrE! — Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier’s Xiife 

Lt Qencral Colin hlACKrszi{^CB,lS25 1881 With aPortrait 2 to1s crownSvo 

MACIiAGAPT— Pluges Canorse Medicse 

Lays of the Poet Iiaurcatc of the hew Town Dispensary Edited bj Professor 
DoooLAs Maclaoan 4to With lUustaaitiuns, Ts Cd 

MACLAGAET— The Hill Forts, Stone Circles, and other 
Btroctural Bemains of Ancient Scotland. By C SIaclaoah, Lady Associate of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland WvUi Plans and Illustrations 1 voL fol , 
dls 

"Wo need not enlarge on the few inconsequential speculations which rigid 
arcliicologiats raa} find in the present volume We desire rather to commend it to 
their cartful study, full} assured that not onlythc}, but also the general reader, 
will bo edified h> its perusal — ficolsman 

M'liAEEN'— The Light of the World 

Bj David IPLAlirs, Idiniatar of Eumbio Crown 8vo, extra, Cs 
"Wc are consmons of having but very inadequately represented this valuable 
book, and can only hope that what w e have said may lead all who hav o the oppor 
tunity to study it for themselves —Literary World 

M‘LAKBl!3r— The Book of Psalms m Metre 

According to the v ersion approved of by the diurch of Scotland Bov iscd by Bev 
Dvvid hl'LuiEN CrownSvo 7s 6d 

MACPHBBSOU— Omnipotence belongs only to the Beloved 

BvhIrs Brewster JiACPBEnsoN Ivol extra fcap , 8s 6d 

MAXWBLIi— Antwerp Delivered in MDLXXVII ' 

A Passage trom the Histor} of tlie Netherlands, illustrated vvitli Pacsimiles of a 
rare Senes of Designs bj Martin do Vos, and of Prints by Hogenberg, the Wieria.es 
etc B} Bir AYilltam bTiRUtto 'Maxvteli., Bart , E.T and M P In 1 vol foho, 
5 guineas 

'"A splendid folio vn nchly ornamented binding protected hv an almost cquallv 
ornamental slip cover Beniarkable illustrations of the manner in which the 
artists of the time * pui-aucd their labours m a country ravaged by war, and m 
cities ever menaced b} siege and sack ’’’—Scotsman 
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MAXWELIi— The Hastory of Old Dundee, nariated out of 

tl\e Town CouncU Register, wtli additions from Gontempontj Annuls By 
^ESAironn Ma’CWELL, r S aL Scot In 1 1 ol 4to, (to suTiscribcrb) 2Is 

MATTBB,— The Gun and Bod m America 

lUusttntcd by the best Artists Edited by Professor In 2 vols rojal 

8i o, half morocco, gilt top 

“ Sumptuous Tolnmcs of a mignificence in design md excellence bcjondanytliing 
else ever produced in ilio literature of Amenenu field sports — Poresl and Stream 

IffllCHIB— Hastory of Iioeh Kinnord 
Bj the Rev J G Michie Demy 8vo, 28 6d 
“It IS tlironghoiit a piece of genuine honest, litcrirv workmanship, dealing 
thoroughl} nith its subject on the basis of careful study and personal miiuiry and 
labour” — Aierdeen Free Press 

MILTT— Beaearehes and Excavations at Camac (Morbihan), 

The Bossenno and Mont St Michel Bj James Miln Inlvol royal Svo, with Maps, 
Plans, and numerons Illustrations lu Tfood Ilngra\ing and ChromoUthognphy 
“Mr Miln his mode some interesting discoveries, and his record of them is 
simply and modestly written He seems to hav e spared no pains eitlicr in making 
Ills cEcav ations, or in wi iting and illustrating m account of them Mr Miln has 

thus an opportuniU worthy ot an ambitious arclucologist, and he has succeeded m 
using It w ell Saturday Jlevtcw 

‘ Xhis elegant volume, one of those which arc tho luxury ot art, is the work of 
an enthusiastic and w ell informed antiquorv —BnhsU Quarterly 

MULN— Excavations at Oarnacfflnttany), a Becord of Archee- 
ological Researches in the Alignments of Kermano By James Milk In 1 v ol 
royal 8v o, w ith Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustrations m Wood Engrav ing 16s 

MITCHELL— The Past in the Present— What is Civilisa- 
tion? Being the Khind lAicturcs in Arohreology, delivered m 1870 and 1878 By 
AiiTnuB Metcuell, M D , IiL D .Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
lu 1 vol dtmy 8fo, with 148 Woodcuts, 16s 
“Whatever differences of opinion, however, maybe held on minor points, tlierc con 
be no question that Dr Mitchell s work is one of tho ablest and most original yneces 
of archmological literature which has appeared of late years ' St James s Gazette 

MITCHELL— Our Scotch Banks 

Them Position and their Policy By Wm Mitchell, S S C Third Edition Svo, Cs 

MOLBECH— Ambrosius 

A Play, translated from the Danish of Christian K P Molbech by Alice Bekhv 
E xtra fcap 8\o, 6s 

MOBETOIT— On Horse-Breaking 

By Robert Mobetol Second Edition Fcap 8vo, Is 

MUIR— Ecclesiological Rotes on some of the Islands of 
Scotland, with other Papers relating to Ecclesiological Remains on tho Scottish 
Mainland and Islands By Thomas b Muin, author of “ Charaetenstics of Church 
Architecture,' etc Ini vol demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 

^ . [In Preparation 

MUMRO— Ancient Scottish Lake-Dwellings or Crannogs, 

with a Supplementary Chapter on Remains of LakoDwclUngs m England By 
Robert Mvkbo, M D , F S A. Scot. I vol demy 8v o, profusely illustrated, 
price 21s i .r , 
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“ It IS ft most valnaUe and inetliudical statement of all tlie facts connected 
avitli Ins own cxcaaations in Ayrsliirc It 11111 doubtless become a standard 
antliont} on the sutyect of 11 Iiich it treats — Times 
*' Oar Teodors maybe assured that they irill find oerj much to interest 
and instruct them in the perusal of tho nork ’ —Athenmm 
" Tho issue of these reports in a handy lolnmc ■nos taken in hand by Dr 
Munro, and tho result is seen in the carefully prepared ond odmirably got-up 
oolunic to which we have now to invite attention —Saturday Tevicw 

ISTAPIEB— "The Lanox of AtUd ” 

An Epistolary Bevrien of "Tlie Lennox, by 'WilUom Froser" ByManK Eapifr 
lYith Woodcuts and Flates 1 vol 4to, 15s 
" Tlie spirit of chivalry surviv cs, though tho age is gone. If any one doubts it he 
lias only to dip into the pages of 'Lano'O of Auld It places the reader 111 
possession of both sides of the questions relating to tho ‘ Earldom of Lenno's. — 
Scotsman 

ITICHOIiSOlSr— Tenants* Gam not Iiandlords* Iioss, and some 

other Economic Aspects ofthe Land Question By TosFPnbHiELnKicnoLsov, M A , 
FrofcssorofPohticalEconomyin the University of Edinburgh Ivol crown Svo, 5s 

OBBE.— Camps m the Canbhees Adventures of a Batu- 
ralist in the Lesser Antilles By riiESFRicK Obfji lUnstrations, demy 8v 0 , 12s 
"Well written and well illustrated narrotive of camping out among tho Conb 
bees ” — Westminster Kemew 

“ Varied were his espcncnccs, hairbreadth his escapes and wonderful his glean 
mgs in the way of securing rare birds — The Literary World 

OGG — Cookery for the ^lck and a Giude for the Sick-Hoom 

By C H Ogo, on Edinburgh Aurse Fcap Is 

OMOTSB— The Lord Advocates of Scotland from the close 
ofthcFiftecntliCenturytothepassingof the Reform Bill ByG W T Omovd, 
Advocate 2vols demy Svo iSs 

PATEICK, E W COCHEAN— Eecords of the Comage of 
Scotland, from the earliest penod to the Union Collected bv R W Cocrrai> 
Fatriok, M F Only two hundred ond fifty copies prmted. Low ready, in 2vols 
4to, with 10 Fall page Dlustrotions, Six Guineas 
“ The future Histonons of Scotland will be v cry fortunate if many ports of their 
inotcnols arc so carefully worked up for them and set before them in so complete 
nnd taking a form ' — Athenceim 

‘ When w e say that these tw 0 v olumes contam more than 770 records, of which 
more than 550 have never been prmted before and that they are illustrated by a 
senes of Flates, by tlie autotype process, of the coins tliemselves, the reader may 
judge for himself of the learning, as well ns Uio pains, bestowed on tlieni both by 
tlie Author and the Publisher ’ — Times 

"Tlie most handsome and complete Work of the kind which has over been pub- 
lished lu this country — Nvmismatie Chronicle I’t IV , 1S70 
"Wo hftv e in these Records of the Coinage of Scotland not the production of a 
dilettante, but of a real student who, with rare pains and the most scholarly dili- 
gence, has set to work and collected into two massive volumes a complete history 
of the coinage of Scotland, so far as it can be gathered from the ancient records * 
—Academy 
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PATRICK— Early Records relating to Mining m Scotland 
Collected liy R IV Coouban Patrick, 51 P Demy 4to, 31s 6d 
” The docninents contained in the hody of the ■work are cii on mthout altera- 
tion or abridgment, and the introduction is iinttcii with abilit} and judgment, 
presenting a dear and concise outline of the earlier history of the 51ining Industries 
of Scotland — Scotsman 

"Tlie documents comprise a great deal that is very curious, and no less 
that artl be important to the hibtonnn in treating of tlic origin of one of the most 
important branwes of the national industry — J)aily News 
" Such a book revealing ns it does the first developments of an industry 
■which has become the mninspniig of the national prospenti , ought to ho specially 
interesting to all patiiotic Seotchinen.' — Saturday Jlcvtcw 

PATRICK— The Medals of Scotland a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Royal and other Medals relating to Scotland ByB 'W Oocbran 
Patbiok, M P , of Woodside Dedicated by special permission to Her 51a}csty the 
Queen In 1 a ol ito, w ith plates in facsimile of all tlic principal pieces 

[In /he Press 

Popular Genealogists , 

Or, The Art of Pedigree making Crown Svo, 4s 
"'Wchaaeherean agrceahle little treatise 6f a hundred pages, from an anony- 
mous hilt eiidcntly competent hand, on the ludicrous and fraudulent sides of 
genoalogi The subject has a senous and important historical character, when 
regarded from the point of aieii of the authors of The Coicnnny Families gf 
rnyland But it is nch in the materials of comedy also 
"The first case selected hy the writer before ns is one ■whidi bos often excited 
our mirtli by the a cry completeness of its iiiiriv ailed absurdity Nobody can turn 
oaer the popular genealogical bools of our day withont dropping on a family 
called Coultuai't of Coulthart Colly n and Asliton under Dyne The pedigree gi\eu 
makes the house beyond all question the oldest in Durope Neither tbo Bourbons 
nor Her hlojesty s family can bo satisfactorily earned beyond the ninth century, 
yrhercos the Coultharts were by that tune an old and distinguished house 
•’TVe are glad to see such a step taken m the good work as the pnbhcatiun of the 
essay which has suggested this anicle and yy Inch we commend to those yy ho want 
a bit of instructiye and amusing reading ’ — Fall Hall Gcuelte 

PORTER— TJie Gamekeeper’s Manual being Epitome of the 
Game laws for the use of Gamekeepers and others interested in the Presen a- 
tion of Game By Ale-s. y>DEB Porter, Deputy Chief Constable of Bo\burghsliirc 
reap 8vo, Is 

REID— Pictures from the Orkney Islands 

By JoH'v T Reid Author of “Art Rambles in Bhctland.’ In 1 voL 4to, ■with 
numcious Illustratioiis, 39s 

REITTOlsr— Oils and Water Colours 

By 'WtEWAM Remon 1 y ol fcap , 6s 

“ The book is obviously for the Artist and tho Poet and for every one yrho shares 
with them a true love and zeal for nature’s beauties.”— ^cotenian 
“To hoy e observed such a delicate bit of colouring os this, and to haye yiritteii 
so good a sonnet in the strict style,’ as that yve haye quoted, shows that om 
author has no common poyvers either as an obsen er or a yvnter — J ii crpool Albion 
“To those minds that really hold this loy in beauty, 5Ir Bentons book will 
undoubtedly giio delight ' — bor/hern Lnsign 
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ROBPjBTSOPT— K tiram, Sabtil, and EZondaliar being a Brief 
Becord of tlio Impressions in Three Cimpaiens under Genonl Boherts B} Lient 
Bobfutson, Sth, ‘ The King h.'Begiment 1 sol crovm Svo, Mth Maps, Cs 

HOBEB.TSOli]'— Bastoncal Eseays^ 

In conncrtion sritli the Land and iho Church, etc By K 'Willi sM Boberiso\, 
Author of "Scotland under her Bari} Kings' Inlsol Sso,IOs Gd. 

ROBERTSON— Scotland under her Early Kings 

A History of the Kingdom to the close of the 13tli centnrj By H Williau 
BonenTsoN In 2 \ols 8i o, cloth, 36s 

*' Mr Bolicrtson's Hhonrs arc of that saluahle kind where an infelhgcnt and 
thorough sifting of original authorities is brought to bear upon a portion of history 
handed over hitherto, in a pre eminent degree, to a specially mendacious set of 
Mcdianal Chroniclers, and (not so long ago) to a specially polemical and uncritical 
class of modem historians He belongs to the school of Innts and Skene and 
Joseph Bobertson, and has established a fair tight to be classed with tlie Beeves 
and Todds of Irish historical antiguananisin, and the bharpes, and Kembles, and 
Hatdys in Bnglaiid — Guardian 

EOSEBEBY— A Rectorial Address delivered before tbe Stu- 
dents of Aberdeen Unn ersity , in the Music Hall at Aberdeen, on Nov S, 18S0 By 
Bonn Bo&GBcna In demy Svo, price Gd 


ROSEBERY — A Rectorial Address delivered before tbe 
Students of the 'DniverSitj of Edinburgh, Hot ember 4, 1882 By Lonn Bosebebv 
D emy 8io, price Od 


ST JOHE"— ITotes and Sketches feom the Wild Coasts of 


Kipon With Chapters on Cruising after Pirates in Chinese Haters By Hemiy 
C &T John, Captam BN In Isol small demy 8vo, ivitb Maps and Illustrations, 
pneo 12s , 


Bound Tesso 

The Inland &a Bcvisltcd 

Currents and Typhoons 

A Summer’s Walk in Kiusiu 

Deer Slioohng and other matters 

Uie Kii Coast 

Insects 

Shooting, etc 


Binging Binls and Flowers, etc 
Customs and Habits 
Fast and Present 
Korea 

Cmismg after Pirates 
Shooting m Cliina 
More Cruising after Pirates 
B4sum6 


" One of the most diarming books of traiel that has been published for some 
time Seofsmon 

"Tlierc is a great deal more m the book than Natural History Bis 

pictures of life and manners are quaint and cflcctisc, and the moic so from the 
WTiting being natural and free from cflort ’ — Athenaiim 

“ He writes with a simplicity and directness, and not seldom wiUi a degree of 
graphic pow cr, which, even apart from tlic freshness of the matter, render his book 
delightful reading Nothing could be better of its kind than the description of the 
Inland Sea ’ — Daily A'ews 

“He dedicates the loliimc in a few graceful sentences to the memory of his 
father, the welllniown author of the ‘Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands,’ etc Tlie sou has certainly inherited tliefathei s lose of sport 
Written in a perfectly simple and unpretending style, it bears evidence of muidi 
litcnry taste, and is eminently the woil* of a keen syiortsiiian Aberdeen Tree 
Press 

“ Tlic notes of so keen an obsen er of the habits of plants, insects, and animals. 
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and on sea currents and storms, arc not merely of curions interest in tlicmselvcs, 
the} imU be of the highest aalut in iUnati-iting the natural histor} and mcteoi- 
ology of a region 11111011, from its situation and productions, is of singular interest 
to science —batsman 

•* Clearl} and tcrsol} ivrltten, obiiously the product of personal obsenation by 
one who is primarily a loior and obsener of nature —Inverness Conner 
“ For seven } cars lie was surveying in Japan, and this •aorK is the fruit of his 
winter leisure I^ile coasting round Tesso and the Kunles he constantly kept 
the dredge at vv ork, and discovered many new creatures He does not coniine him 
self to natural history , he tells us a great deal more than e\ cn Miss Bird of life in 
the interior of Jaiian Tlie book will take high rank — Gropltic 
"His rough notes of their very primitive wajs are pleasantly put together — 
some of these 'vva}B’ being tatrcmcly ‘pecnliar, according to European ideas, 
but with a strange nurture of good and ev il Supporters of foreign missions might 
do worse than study Captain St John’s remarks on the difference between the pro 
gress of Homan Catholic and Piotcstant missionary enteipnsc in the far East — 
Iforth Bntmih. Daily Mail 

ST JOHIT— Notes on the Natural History of the Province 
of Moray By the late CnAncES Sr Jon^, author of *• Wild Sports in the High 
lands Second Edition Inlvol royal 8vo with 40 page Illustrations of Scenery 
and Animal Life eiigravidbyA DuBAho after sketches made bj Gfoboe Hein, 
ESA, and J WvouFFETAVum , also, 30 Pen aud uik Drawings by the author in 
facsimile Price SOs 

" This IS a new edition of the work brought out by the friends of the late Mr St 
John m 1863 but it is so handaomcl} and nobl} printed, and enriched with such 
charming illustrations, that we may consider it a new book ’—SI James s Gazette 
“ Charles St John was not an artist, but he had the habit of roughly sketching 
animals in positions which interested him, and the present reprint is adorned bv a 
great number of these, facsimiled from the author s original pen and mk Some of 
these, as, for instance, the studies of the golden eagle swooping on its prej, and 
that of the otter swimming vnth a salmon in its mouth, are very intciestmg, and 
full of that charm that comes from Uie exact transcription of unusual observa- 
tion — Pail Moll Gazelle 

"Tlie feature of the present edition is the senes of beautiful sketches made 
specially for this volume bj Sir George Heid, RSA,nnd Sir Wyclilfe Taylor, 
together with numberless pieces from St John s own sketch book introduced into 
the text ‘ Hougliness tfiej (the latter) certainl} possess, almost as if St John 
had thrown the inkstand at the paper, but vnthal a spint of suggostivcness which 
makes them well nigh unique among portraits of birds and other animals, and wc 
cannot be too giatefnl to the editor for presenting them in this form — Nation 
{New For/) 

BT JOHN— A Tour in Butherlandslure, ■mtli BsAraets from 
the Field Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist B} Uic late Chabl'es St Joirs, 
author of "'Wild Sports and Natural History in the Highlands ’ lYith woodcuts 
In 2 V ols , small demy 8vo [fit the Press 

SCHIBBN— liife of James Hepbnm, Narl of Botliwell 

B} Professor ScniEiur, Copenhagen Translated from the Danish by the Rev 
David Bfrbt, F S A Scot Demy 8vo, ICs 
“^6 real interest in the book lies m the information wluoli it contains about 
the life of Bothwell after the surrender at Carberry The only trustworthy infor 
mation conceniing the latter period of his life must be sought from Suindinavian 
sources ' 

“ Not only w ell written and interesting, but at the same time so thoroughly 
tostw orthy that it can w ell bear the test of close critical examination ’ — Saturday 
Bevieio 
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Scotcli Polk 

ninstrated Thlid Edition enlarged. Et ftap Sto, pnce Is 
"Thoj are stones of the host type, qmte equal in the main to the aaetage of 
Dean Itamsay’s iiell knoini coDection — Aberdeen Free Frees 

SHAIRP— Studies m Poetry and Philosophy 

By J C Slump, LIi D , Principal of the United College of St Salvator and St 
Leonard, St Andrews Second Edition 1 vol fcap 8\o, 6s 
“In the 'Moral Dynamic, 2Ir Shaiip scchs for sometliing which shall per 
snade ns of the vital and close bearing on each other of moral thought and spintnal 
energy It is this comiotion which has animated Mr Shairp in every page of the 
volume before us It is bccansc he appreciates so jnstly and forcibl} the powers 
of philosoiihtc doctnne oier all the field of hnnian hfe, that he leans with snch 
strenuous trust upon those ideas whidi 'Wordsworth unsystematically, and Cole 
ndge more sy stcmaticaUy, made xmpnlar and fertile among us ' —Saturday Femeuf 
“ The finest essay in the a olnme, partly because it is upon the greatest and most 
definite sulgectj is tlic first, on Wotdsieorlh IV e hai o said so much upon 

this essay that we can only say of the other three fliat they are fully worUiy to 
stand beside it ' —Spectator 

SHAIEP— Culture and Behgiou 

By PnivciPAL Slump, LL D Scientli Edition. Fcap 8vo,3s Gd 

“A wise book, and unhko a great many otherwise books, has that carefttlly 
shaded thought and expression which fits Professor Shaup to speak for Culture 
no less than for Bcligion —Spectator 

“ Those w ho rememher a former woik of Pnnciiial Sbairp s, ‘ Studies m Poetry 
pnd Phllosoph-y,’ wall feel secure that all which comes from his pen will hear the 
marks of thoughi^ at once careful, liberal, and accniate Nor will they ho dis 
appointed in tlio present work We can recommend this book to our 

readers ’ -Atheneetim 

"We cannot dose without earnestly rccoinmcndiiig the book to thoughtful 
young men They will find in it the work of a cultiiatcd and learned mind, and 
of a pure, generous, and upnglit heart It comhines the loftiest inteUcctnal power 
with a simple and diildUke faiUi in Christ, and exerts an infiueuce wliidi must be 
stimulating and healthful —Freeman 

SBIAIBP — On Poefcic Interpretation of ITature 

By J C Snamis LL D , Principal of the United College of St Salvator and St 
liconard, St Andrews Second Edition In 1 vol ox: fcap 8vo, Cs 

“ There is a real sense of relief and refreshment on turning from the nows of tho 
day to the unspeakable repose of nature, and In the sense of coolness, and still 
ness, and greenness, of which we become consclons as ave follow Professor Sbaiip 
through these intOTcsting and suggestive pages "—Times 

SHAIEP— "W ords'wortli’s Tour m Scotland in 1803, in Com> 
pany w ith his Sister and S T Coicndgo , being the Journal of Miss Wousswoutb, 
now for the first time made public Edited by PhucIpal Stump, LL D Second 
Edition 1 vol crown Svo, Os 

‘ If there were no other record of her than those bncf extracts from Her Jonmal 
dnring the Highland Tour, which stand at tho head of several of her brothers 
poems, these alone wovQd prove her possessed of a largo portion of his genius ' — 
Sorlk Bntiih, Jtemew 

" The volume glistens wiOi passages nc-arly as clianning, showing how nch in 
•Wordsworthian fancy was this modest sister Wc have to thank Dr 

Shairp, and the thanks must ho hearty, for now for the first time giving them in a 
complete form ' -AthenoMm 
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" All ■nio love "WorasT^orth md Kiture vill 'welcome tins TjooIv To many it 
will add a more preuons seeing to tiie eje, and makotlicm understand liow, if 
they look, they ■will see — Scotsman 

“ Next to tlic cliarming simplicity ivc like tiic quiet, picturesque power of tins 
diary ’ —Dundee Advertiser 

“ The hook is one to he /ead and prized— to ho read through avitii delight, and 
to he often taken up again u ith an over full eiyoj ment —Daily Smew 

" A simple, and in many respects a touching record is this, humming over 
•with sisterly loa e — m omanlj , tender, and graceful —Standard 

“ Many readers iriU turn 'with a pure delight from mental wars and questions 
to wander amid tho grandeur and heaufy of bcottish glens and mountains in tiie 
company of so hnght a being as Bora Woidswoith, the loied and loving sister 
of the poet — Windsor Garttle 

“As a picture of Scotland sea enty years ago, there is not in the whole com 
pass of English Literature a nork that can he said to equal or even approach this 
one ' —Literary World 

“ Tlie ‘Journal ’ would he avorth reading if it u ere only for the sake of finding 
these linos intiieir proper place ‘ Wltal> youaie eiepping Trestuiord' Tea ' ' — 
Academy ^ 

" It will e'rtend tho fame of TVordsnorth, and cause many arho laiow him not 
or are httle acquainted with his avritmgs, to become his adiiiiicrs, and caermoro 
with us the name ‘ Borothy ' shall he melodious as tho name of ono who is a 
swoetsoulcdhenefactieasof our race "—Aberdeen Eerald ^ g 

SHAIHP— Kilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral, 

And other Poems Poap 8vo, Os ijjl 

SIBBAIiD— The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieii, The 

Bifcmo A Translation in Torza Biroa, with Notes and Introductory Essay By 
Jaiies Bomaues btnBAUi 'With an Engraaing after Giottos Fortmit, In One 
Volume, smell Bemy 8i o Pneo 12» • 


SIMPSOH— The Hear and the Par View, 

And other Sermons By Bev A. L Snirsoi., B B , Berhy 1 vol ov foap 8vo, 5s 
“Very fresh and thoughtful are these sermons "—Uterary World 
I'lPr sermons mav fairly claim distinctive power Ho lool s at 

with his own oies and often shows us whativith ordinary vision wo had faded to 
perooii e Tho sermons are distinctively good —British Quarterly Sevtew 


SIMPSOH— Archaeological Essays 

By the late Sir James «ijipsoh, Bart Edited by the late John Stoabt. LL B 
J\OlS 4tO, 218 


Archceology 
Inchcolm 
The Cat Stane 
Magical Charm Stones 


5 Pyramid of Gizeh 

6 Leprosy and Iicper Hos 

pitals 

7 Greek. Medical Vases 


8 Vas tho Boman Army 
provided with Medical 
Oflicers? [etc etc 
0 Boman Medicine Stamps, 


SKENE— The Pour Ancient Books of Wales, 

WirmaTI* rI rto "w *>'0 skOi centurv By 

mmUM 2 vol^sfi, ” Scotland Ifith Maps and Fao 

,, ^ook Will, as a matter of course and nocessitv . And Sts nlaen on 

the tables of all Celtic antiquarians and scholars ' —Areliicolopto Cambrel ° ° 
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SKIEirai— Celtae Scotland. A History of Ancient Alban 

IllThTCO^oIs 4Ss niustiated-nithMaps 

I — Hjsioni and ETH^ol,oov 11 — Cnoncn and Cultdrg 

III — IiAKD and Pfople 

"Porty jears ago Mr Skene putlislied n siiiall liistoncal ■work on tlie Scottisli 
Highlands nlnoh has ever since heen appealed to as an autliont>, but orhich has 
long been out of pnnt The promise of this youtlifiil effort is amply fnlflllcd in 
the three n eighty volumes of his maturei y ears As a m ork of historical research 
it ought in our opimon to take a very high rank ’ — Times 

SKEHE— The Gospel History for the Toung 

Being lessons on the Life of Christ, Adapted for use m Families and Sunday 
Scliools By VitiiAM r Skeme, DCL, Histoiiographcr Royal for Scotland 
Small CTOivn 8vo, nith Haps, 5s 

SMATiIi— Scottish Woodwork of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries Measured, Draivn, and Lithographed by J W Smalt, Aichitcct 
In one foho a olumo, with 130 Plates, Pour Guineas 
"Mr J W Small’s aery admirable \olume illustratno of ancient Scottish aiood- 
nork It 13 impossible to oi cr estimate tiicaalno of the minute details that 

abound in Mr Small s admirable worl Very opportunely has Mr Small come to 
the rescue of ait furniture aritli his admirable ivoik, of nhicli it is impossible to 
speak in unduly eulogistic terms ’ —Fwmitun, Gazette 

SMITH— Shelley a Critical Biography 
By GeobofBuiveit Smith Bx fcap 8vo, Cs 

SMITH— The Sermon on the Mount 

By the Rea IYaltfp C Smith, B D Croavn 8ao, 6s 

SMITH— Answer to the Bonn of liibel before the Free 
Presbytery of Aberdeen. By lY Robertsos Smith, Professor of Oriental Languages 
and Biccgesis of the Old Testament in the Free Church College, Aberdeen 8v o, is 

SMITH— Additional Answer to the Bibel, 

lYith some Account of the Evidence that parts of the Fcntateuchal Laav ore later 
than the Time of Moses By \Y Bobebtsom Smith, Professor of Onental Languages 
and Exegesis of the Old Testament m the Free Cliurch College, Aberdeen. 8vo, Is 

SMITH— Answei to the Amended liibel, with Appendix 

containing Plea in Laav By W Robertsom Smith 8ao, 6d 

SMITH— Open lietter to Principal Hainy 6d 

SMTYTH— Iiife and Work at the Great Pyramid 

'With a Discussion of the Facts ascertained By C Piazzt Smyth, F B SS L and 
D , Astronomer Royal for Scotland 3 vols demy Svo, C6s 

SMYTH— Madeira Meteorologic 

Being a Paper on the aboic subject read before the Royal Society, Edinburgh, on 
tlib 1st of May 1882 By C Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer Boyal for Scotland In 
laot small 4to, price Cs 
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SOTJTHBBK— Saskatchewan, and tlie Rocky Mountains 
Diary and Karratiie of Travel, Sport, and Adrcnture, during a Journey through 
part of the Hudson s Bay Companj s Temtoncs m lS6<t and IS60 By the Baun 
OF SouTUESK, KT,FRQS l\ol deinj Svo, pith Illustrations on 'Wood hy 
■WnvMPER 18s 

SOUTHESK— Herminius 

A Houiance By I E S Fcap Svo, 6s 

SOTJTHESBl— Jonas Pislier 

A Poem m Broivn and 'White Cheap Edition Price Is 

SPEDDDSTG See GAIRDWER 
SPBNS— RarroU, and other Poems 

By Waiteh Cook Spens, Advocate Cioavn Svo, 5s 
"Tills volume will repay perusal It is one nliicli could have been written 
only by a man of culture ’ — baily Jtcview 
" He wntes with feeling, and displays considerable facility in the handling of 
almost e\ ery ordinary v anety of metre —Scotsman 

SPBISTS— Should the Poor-Law in all Cases deny Relief to 
the Able bodied Poor? By Wvlteu Cook Spevs, Advocate, Ehcnif Substitnte of 
Lanarkshire Demy Svo, Is 

SpnraTAKBR-Spindnft from the Hebrides 

By SpmAKER With Bight Etchings Crown Svo, Is 6d 

STOOKTOH-Rudder Grange 

By Frank R Stockton 1\o1 Is , and cloth S-> 

“ It may be safely recommended ns a very amusing little book —Atlienceim 
"The stylo has an engaging freshness and naiiete and the amusing situations, 
of n hich the hook is full, are hit od w ith mneh linmour of the moic dUicate oiiler ' 
—Glnsgoio Ncus 

"This is a volnmo of Amenean linmour, pure and sparkling as lemonade — 
— Aberdeen Free Press 

“Altogether ‘Rudder Grange’ is as cheery, as humorous, and as wholesome a 
little story as w e Im c read for many a day '—St James s Gazette 
"Tlie minutest incidents arc narrated with such genuine humour and gaiety, 
that at the close of the volume the reader is sorrv to take leave of the merry 
innocent iiarty ’ — II csJminsici Review 

STEVEHSOH — Christianity Confirmed by Jewish and 
Heathen Testimony and the Deductions from Phy sical Science, etc By Thomas 
Stevenson, F R S B , P G S , Member of Uie Institution of Civil Engineere 
Second Edition Eeap Svo, Ss 6d. 

STRAOHAN-— What is Play? 

A Physiological Inquiry Its hearing upon Education and Training By John 
Strachan, M D , Jun Inlvol fcap. Is 

" We have great pPeasiire in direotuig the attention of our readers to this little 
work hearing ns it does on one of the most important aspects of physiological 
medicine as well as on edULatioii in the highest sense of the vvoid ‘ —lancet 
" 4, very intercstmg and, in the main, n v\ ise little book Vmd 
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“ It IS so seldom that so iniich sound sense, clear reasoning, and ahlc dcvelop- 
niciit of ideas, mIiilIi itiU probihly he new to the majority of readers, are com 
jiiessed into a hundred duodecimo pages ns Dr Strachan has contrlied to put 
into his little treatise on Play ' — Scotsman 

SYMrN'GTOU'— Good Lives Some Fruits of the XiTiiieteenth 

Centun Uy M bYsiivoTOV, D D 1 aol , small crowm 8\o, Bs Cd 

TAIT— Sketch of Thermodynamics 

BrP G Tait, Professor of Katural Philosophy in the Unhersity of Bdinhnigh 
Second Ddition, revised and extended Croira 8\o, 5s 

Talks with our Farm-Servants 

By An Old Farm Sen ant Crown 8vo paper 6d , cloth Is 


THOREATJ— Walden, or. Life in the Woods 

ByH D TaottEAV Iniiol crown Sio, 6s 

Tommie Brown and the Queen of the Fairies , a new Child’s 

Book, m fcap 8ro IVith Illustrations, 4s CA 

Let pain bepUature, and pleasure be pain 

" Tlicrc IS no wonder tint children liked the storj It is told ncitlj and well, 
and IS full of great oleieriicss, while it has that peculiar charictcr the ahsenre of 
which from iiiauj like stones deprives them of any real interest for cliildrcn — 
Scotsman 

“ Tlie story is a delightful bit of fancy, primarily calculated to create wonder 
ment in the youthful mind, but none but the dullest readei will turn over the 
pa„es of the engrossing iiarratne without discovering that the authoi luculcatLS 
numerous lessons of the most w holcsotiie kind — Vaili/ Jtevicui 

“ The auUior has contributed a story which could not fail to delight the hearts 
of fairy tale lov ing Uiildicn — Aberdeen Free Press 


TEOTTESE— Our Mission to the Court of Marocco in 1880, 
‘ under Sir Jomi Drumviomi Hav, K C B , Minister Plenipotentiary at Tangier, and 
Envoy Extraordinary to His BfnjcjQ the Saltan of Alarocio By Captain Fhiup 
Durhau Tnormt, 93d Highlanderti Illustrated from Photogriphs by the Hon 
D Lawless, Biile Brigade In 1 vol squai-e demy 8vo, 24s 

"Very attractively wntten not only highly instructive but also ex 

trcmely amusing — Xivtes 

"Tlierc is hinch in this book which is well worth reading, and the autlior's 
style 15 alwivs livelv The illustrations of the most interesting places and laiins 
are from photographs taken bv Mr Lawless, and are v ery successfud ' —Guardian 


The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion a Selection of Thoughts on 

tbc Solace and Companionship of Books Gs 

The Upland Tarn A Village Idyll 

In 1 vol small crown, price 5s 
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WHITE— Mr Waslnngton. Adorns m England 
By Rickard Grant White In 1 -voI pnce Is , or in clotli 3s 
“ One of tlie most prictically useful of tlie shilling series Of Amenuin authors ' 
— Gteenock Telegraph 
“An impudent hooh — Vanity Fair 
“Tins short, tiresome hook ' —Saturday Jfevieu) 

“ Brimful of genuine huiuour ’ — Montrose Standard 

“Mr Wliite IS n capilTl cancatmist, hut in portraying the ludicrous cccentri 
cities of the patncian Britisher lie haidlj succeeds so well as iii delineating the 
peculiar charms of the rcpresonfativo Innkce —miitehall Leview 

WHiSOH— The Botany of Thiee Historical Eecords 

Fliaraoh’s Dresin, The Sower and the King’s Measme B> A Stephen Wilson 
Crown 8\o, with S plates 3s Cd 

‘ The hook is useful as affording illustrations of Scnptuio incident and teach 
mg — Ini Pi ness Conner 

“ The miter desen os credit for the pains ho has taken in making his researches, 
and hy means of well designed woodcuts he has so illustnted the work as to make, 
his aigumenta os clear as is possible ” — Coiwtint 

WILSOH-‘A Bushel of Corn* 

By A Stephen Wilson In 1 i ol crown 6\o, Os 

WIIjSOH— H eTsamacerLoea o£ Old Eilixiburgh 

By Bamll IV iLSON, LL D , F K & I! Professor of History and Bnglish T itcntnro 
m Unuersity College, Toronto, Author of “Prehistoric Annals of bcotlaud, etc 
etc 2to1s post 3i 0,15s 

W YIiH— Chnstiaiuty and Reason 

Their necessary connection ByR S Wild, LLB Extra fcap 8ro, 8s Cd 
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